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Dr. Gilroy at the 


Dr. William E. Gilroy, editor of the 
Congregationalist, was the speaker at the 
December meeting of the Boston Uni- 
versalist Club held at the Hotel Bruns- 
wick on Dec. 8. The president of the club, 
Mr. William R. Thomson, presided, and 
the secretary, Rev. James D. Tillinghast, 
presented various business matters. 

In introducing Dr. Gilroy, Mr. Thom- 
son said that when he was elected presi- 
dent of the club about eight years ago, he 
invited Dr. Gilroy to speak to the club and 
that he had accepted the invitation and 
made many friends among Universalists. 
“In the years since,” he continued, ‘I 
have followed his career with interest. 
The Congregationalist is a welcome visitor 
to our home. I have come to realize his 
breadth of view, his love of the Church 
of God, his spirit of fellowship. We 
thought when Dr. Bridgman retired that 
it would be very hard to replace him as an 
editor of the Congregationalist. He has 
been replaced by a man who has achieved 
distinction in religious journalism through- 
out the United States.” 

Dr. Gilroy said in part: “I was brought 
up in a section of the country where there 
were no Universalists. I did not know 
anything about them. I had to acquire a 
taste for them when I came where they 
were. Acquired tastes, you know, are 
the strongest tastes very often, and it is so 
in my case with Universalists. I like 
Universalists and I like them well. I am 
especially happy to be here to-night be- 
cause it is a return engagement. It gives 
me a chance to boast to my wife, ‘Those 
folks invited me back"’ 

“The main problem in our Congrega- 
tional churches is much the same as the 
main problem in the Universalist churches. 
It is the problem of giving effect to liberal 
attitudes and liberal ideas in a world 
where human relations have almost com- 
pletely changed. The time was when 
your task as Universalists was compara- 
tively simple. The liberal’s task was to 
batter down blank walls of conservatism. 
Whenever you made a breach, you realized 
that you were accomplishing something. 
Your task to-day has become constructive. 
A task that was relativelysimple in another 
age has become exceedingly complex. 
Liberalism, for one thing, has done its 
work so well that we are living in a new 
type of liberal world. There is a growth 
of secularism that is powerful. There is a 
swing back to clericalism, especially in 
our own state, that is strong. Extremely 
radical groups calling themselves liberal, 
and far beyond us in their liberalism, are 
outside the church. We have lost our 
hold on the great ideas of the Puritans, 
their sense of holy obligation, their con- 
viction of the worth of life. 

“On the other hand, there is a new basis 
for conservatism and a new growth of con- 
servatism. There is an increasing number 
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of intelligent men who have gone back 
to connection with strong conservative 
churches. I have a friend, as liberal as 
any of us here to-night, who is in the 
Catholic Church. Others are in very 
conservative Protestant churches who call 
themselves liberals. 

“So we have these two extreme posi- 
tions—liberals far beyond us and the swing 
back to the new extreme conservatism. 

“Another aspect of our times is the 
movement toward union. J have been 
associated with some of the larger move- 
ments for church union and unity. The 
first part of my life I lived in Canada. I 
was pastor of a church and editor of the 
Canadian Congregationalist. Only a man 
brought up in a Canadian town can realize 
some phases of the union movement which 
resulted in the United Church of Canada. 
I am sorry when I see how the movement 
has tended toward standardization and 
how it has wiped out certain little, fear- 
less, independeat groups that were ren- 
dering valiant service. 

“Don’t misunderstand me. I sym- 
pathize with the general principle back 
of the union movement in Canada. Ihave 
great respect and affection for the United 
Church of Canada. I hold, however, that 
it would not be a bad thing to have in 
every community where that church exists 
men who represent the aggressive, inde- 
pendent elements in religion. It seems to 
me right to point out here to you the ob- 
verse side of the union movement, and to 
warn you against a dead level of standard- 
ization to which it tends. 

“Our problem to-day is how to preserve 
our independence and yet organize for 
effective service in a world where the forces 
of evil are stronger than for generations 
past. Now I must say to you frankly 
that the forces of religious liberalism have 
been caught napping. We are ineffective 
to-day in our Congregational fellowship. 
We Universalists and Congregationalists 
lack convictions. The Universalists of a 
generation ago knew what they thought. 
They knew where they were headed. 
They had a perfectly plain task and tnat 
was to bang away at conservatism. The 
same thing was true in our Congregational 
life, although perhaps not quite to the 
same extent as among your Universalist 
churches. My father was reared in a his- 
toric church, extremely Orthodox, and 
came out from that church into a more 
liberal one. That change, for him, repre- 
sented a deep experience of pure religion. 
My father and mother, when they came 
out, knew where they were headed. I had 
something of the same experience when I 
came out from a more conservative envi- 
ronment and became a Congregationalist. 
I knew where I was headed. Something 
of that same definiteness is lacking in our 
fellowship to-day. Too often, a Congre- 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH ‘" 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
jon, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


A CHRISTMAS PRAYER 
We open here our treasures and our gifts; 
And some of it is gold, 
And some is frankincense, 
And some is myrrh; 
For some has come from plenty, 
Some from joy, 
And some from deepest sorrow of the soul. 
But Thou, O God, dost know the gift is love, 
Our pledge of peace, our promise of good will. 
Accept the gift and all the life we bring. 
Herbert H. Hines. 


* * 


AN IDEAL CELEBRATION 


UPPOSE we go to work this year to make our 
celebration of Christmas the best celebration we 
have ever had. What elements should be in it? 

First we should plan for the home. There is no 
waste of time in that even for the fastest moving 
ninister and business man. ‘‘Christmas comes but 
mice a year.” Let us make it a jolly Christmas. 
There are the children. All their lives they may 
sarry along with them the beauty, the poetry, the 
symbolism, the undiluted joy, of Christmas. How 
shall we give it to them? Perhaps our task is as 
simple as getting up in the dark on Christmas morning 
o share their surprises. Perhaps it may lie in assist- 
ng with, not monopolizing, the new games. Per- 
1aps it may be telling a story, or dressing up as Santa 
claus, or teaching the Christmas lesson. In many 
1omes somebody has to stuff and roast the turkey, 
und only those who have roasted turkeys realize the 
skill and patience required. 

It may be our lot to get along without the tur- 
<ey, without any new games, without much for the 
stockings. There is where character shows itself. 
[o what heights do some parents climb when plunged 
nto depths of financial necessity! 

We hate to hint that there are childish faces 
oressed longingly against the windows of toy stores 
whose desires can not be fulfilled, and anxious little 
1earts which will wake up early Christmas morning to 
ind almost empty stockings. 

There, there, we must not get too. gloomy. 
[here are wonderful societies at work on barrels and 
stockings, but God knows these societies need a big- 
zer check from us this year than for years past. How 
few of us give all we can! 


All together we ought to do our best to make the 
home celebration happy for everybody. With Tiny 
Tim let us cry, “God bless us every one,” and then 
go out to rescue at least two or three from the mil- 
lions in danger of not having a merry Christmas. 

Then this old world needs a merry Christmas too. 
It has been pretty well bunged up, with our wars and 
war debts, and taxes for reparations, and blaming one 
nation exclusively for starting the war, and various 
political ambitions. This old world needs some new 
machinery for peace instead of so much for war, and 
we've started to build some. Only in our own coun- 
try, which first said, ““Come on boys,”’ men are won- 
dering if we ought to go at all. 

Help the old world this Christmas by’ putting 
in a lick or two for the World Court. Write your 
Senator and wish him a Merry Christmas and tell him 
that you personally are interested. Tell him also 
that the optional clause is a good thing, and that if 
we are going in we might as well go in with both feet. 
Why shouldn’t we, with Hoover, Coolidge, Harding, 
Hughes, Wilson, Franklin Roosevelt, Root—Presi- 
dents, past Presidents, possible Presidents, and ought- 
to-have-been Presidents—all for it? Our fears about 
some little Rumanian court officer coming and arrest- 
ing the whole United States and carrying it off bodily 
to The Hague are, to say the least, exaggerated. Let 
us celebrate by getting rid of our churlish aloofness, 
our childish fear. We are no baby nation. 

Then there is the church. Yes, the editor too 
believes in the church and thinks we ought to make it 
a bigger instrument of help for mankind. At any 
rate we can have a good big Christmas service, with 
lights and carols and story and address. It is no 
time to be so fussy about stars moving around out of 
their orbits. It’s a time to go out on a clear night 
and pick out some big star and believe that God hung 
it up there just for that night and especially for us. 
It is a time to meditate on the stupendous miracle of 
making a globe like ours swing on steadily in space for 
millions of years—oscillating, veering, spinning, re- 
volving, but always in mercy to the helpless live 
things on its back. It is a time to think of a little 
baby who had nothing much to start with and whose 
folks were poor folks, but who grew up into such a 
loving man and wise teacher that after nineteen 
hundred years we can’t find a better life to pattern 
after. 
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Such poor services we often have at Christmas, 
and yet how good they ought to be with the figure 
of Jesus in the midst! 

We liberal folks often are so afraid somebody 
will think we believe something that we don’t believe, 
that we won’t let folks know what we believe at all. 
Christmas is a time for faith. And if any Universalist 
minister doesn’t believe in God the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, let him go to Borneo for Christmas 
and help the cannibals have a merry feast. Or if 
he doesn’t want to do that let him get up the best 
service for children he can, and he will know that “of 
such is the kingdom of God.’ 

If we are to know what Christmas really means, 
we must save a bit of time for our own service, when 
we can sit still and ask whatever Power brought us 
here to go on being patient with us and help us to 
see more clearly. These Christmas times come on 
now apace. Faster and faster they will come with 
some of us until the end. ; 

May we not pray fervently to that Power or 
Love, or whatever it is, to help us not waste these 
fleeting years, or miss the best of any of these Christ- 
mases, and then at last to take us willingly and hap- 
pily to a reunion which ought to put in the shade the 
best of the glad reunions of earth? 


* * 


WAR LETTERS OF FALLEN ENGLISHMEN 


OMETIMES it becomes our duty, perhaps to go 
over old papers, to scrutinize with care lest 
something important be lost, and to read letters 

of persons long since gone on. Then the dead walk 
with us once more. If we know the person whose 
letters we are reading we see the face and form, we 
catch the di tinctive tone of voice, we feel sometimes 
as if the spirit wa_ by our side. 

An English literary man, Laurence Housman, 
has just brought out a book* which is made up of the 
“War Letters of Fallen Englishmen.”’ These letters 
have a poignant appeal for us in the fact that the 
writers can not now take part in the affairs of “the 
new world after the war,” and here they speak. We 
can help them speak by passing on their words. But, 
quite apart from such considerations, these letters 
in themselves are thrilling literary frgaments. No 
peace literature that we know of equals them. Here 
are the things that men thought about war, about 
the enemy, about love, duty and destiny, and about 
this green old earth, while they were in hell. The 
writers in the main were university men. Some of 
them were poets, naturalists, teachers, clergymen. 
Others were plain men—farmers, laborers. Upon all 
these has fallen the austere dignity of death. Their 
names are cut on war memorials. Here they were 
human beings in their most self-revealing moments. 
Some of them were morally sure they could not sur- 
vive. Some wistfully yearned to have a part in the 
world after the war. Some longed to live with pas- 
sionate longing. 

We can hardly put this book down. For two 


*“War Letters of Fallen Englishmen.” Edited by Laurence 
Housman. London: Victor Gollanez, 7s 6d, net. New York: 
E, P. Dutton and Company, Inc. \ 
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years we traveled in and out of the places where these 
men lived and died. We knew some of them and 
their comrades. And yet we did not know eo | 
With a careless jest they would flick the ashes from a 
cigarette and go out to die. In these letters they set 
down what they really thought. . 

How big most of them were! How utterly un- 
contaminated by the wild passions that we were 
letting loose in England and America! Hate the 
Germans? The note uppermost is pity for the poor | 
devils who were in the same hell that they were in. 

Captain Thomas Michael Kettle of the Royal 
Dublin Fusiliers, Member of Parliament and Pro- ; 
fessor of National Economics, wrote in August of 1916_ 
to his wife: “If God spares me I shall accept it as a | t 
special mission to preach love and peace for the rest | 
of my life.” On Sept. 8 he wrote in the same vein | 
and added: ‘I have seen war and faced modern artil-_ 
lery and know what an outrage it is against simple | 
men. . IT am calm and happy but desperately | 
anxious ‘to live. . . . We are moving up to-night into . 
the battle of the Somme. Somewhere the Choosers 
of the Slain are touching, as in our Norse story they 
used to touch, with invisible wands those who are to |, 
die.” The next day he was “killed in action at the 
age of thirty-two.” 

Second Lieutenant Alfred Richard Williams, a 
journalist by profession, serving with the Machine 
Gun Corps, was “killed in action 16 August, 1917, at_ 
the age of twenty-three.” The year before he wrote: |: 
“So little is written about the war nowadays.... . 
that strikes a right and wholesome note—and yet it 
is so clear. It is nothing but an intimately personal _ 
tragedy to every British (and German) soldier con- 
cerned in the fighting part of it. Also it is quite the | 
exception to note any ill feeling toward the individual - 
German. I saw to-day a sentry pointing out our 
Lewis gun with animation to a prisoner working ~ 
by the roadside, expatiating on its qualities to all 
appearance to an interested listener. In many cases 
it is impossible not to feel pity. The belief at home | 
that the individual enemy is an incurable barbarian is | 
simply wrong, however black his record has been in Y 
the war organization.” 

The attitude of men toward death is inspiring. 
One is writing to his mother, who is worrying, telling | 
her that Christ was the first one to fall in the war, and — 
that she ought to rejoice when her son is chosen om 
hazardous duty. Another says: “Out here you must ~ 
trust yourself to a bigger Power and leave it at that. 
You can’t face death. There is no facing it. Tt'sih 
everywhere. You have to walk through it and under if 
it and over it and past it. Without the sense of God — 
taking up the souls out of those poor torn bodies—even 4 
though they have died cursing Him—I think one © 
would go mad.” i 

A few of the letters rejoice in war eae its oppor-_ z: 
tunity to live to the uttermost. Most of the men — 
recognize its essential beastliness and brutality. i - 

Laurence Housman, who: gives us in this book ~ 
incident after incident revealing human nature at its. 
best, says: “To attribute any nobility to war itself is — 
as much a confusion of thought as to attribute no- © 
bility to cancer or leprosy because of the skill, devotion 
self-sacrifice, of those who give up their lives to i 
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ure and because of the patient endurance of the 
ufferers. . . . To insist that war is beastliness and 
| blunder is not to detract from the high heroism 
vith which the beastliness and blunder were faced.”’ 


IN A NUTSHELL 


William Green, head of the American Federation 
ft Labor, is a wise leader and a good citizen. He 
vas entirely within his rights in trying to have the 
lext Secretary of Labor appointed from the ranks of 
he American Federation of Labor. Both Secretary 
Nilson and Secretary Davis belonged to the A. F. of L. 
gut Mr. Green put himself into an absolutely inde- 
ensible position when to insistence that the position 
ught to go, he added the insistence that it must go, 
oa member of his organization. As well insist that 
he Secretary of Agriculture must come from the 
srange, or the Secretary of the Treasury from the 
\merican Bankers Association. The President enun- 
jated a true principle when he said: “I can not debar 
ny labor man in the United States from the oppor- 
unity or the aspiration to attain any office in the 
and.” 


Half of the time we are embarrassed by the kind 
f people who side with us. The good causes of the 
yorld are hurt by some of those whoes pouse them. 
“hus the group of liberal churchmen in New York 
ave been hurt by Judge Lindsey’s interrupting a 
athedral service. Bishop Manning has been hurt 
yy the fashionably dressed and gowned men and 
yomen who tried to mob Judge Lindsey. Judge 
aindsey has been hurt by himself. Manning ought 
ot to have said what he did about Lindsey. Lindsey 
ught not to have interrupted Manning at prayer. 
fianning’s devotees ought not to have mobbed Lind- 
ey. Of course the situation in New York is an im- 
ossible one. The greatest Episcopal diocese in the 
ountry has a bishop who can hardly be called broad 
nd generous. ‘Some of these bishops,” said a big- 
ouled king just after the war, ‘ought to have lived 
1 the Middle Ages.” 


“Why do not some of our millionaires, naturally 
sarful of the blighting effect of big gifts and sincerely 
nxious to serve the community, consider the ques- 
ion of our need of convalescent homes? ‘The Com- 
aittee on the Costs of Medical Care’ of 910 17th St., 
Y. W., Washington, D. C., which is issuing such il- 
aminating data on the whole subject of medical care, 
as put out a pamphlet on “Institutional Conva- 
ascence,”” a study which is qualitative as well as 
uantitative. 


The missionaries and friends of missionaries are 
p in arms against poor Ellery Sedgwick, editor of the 
lilantic, for publishing “A Conversation in Peking,” 
y E. R. Embree, president of the Julius Rosenwald 
und. They assert, and we believe truthfully, that 
he picture drawn of missionaries is a caricature. An 
pen-minded traveler, Julian Huxley, an out and out 
theist, they say, does much better in his article in 
he November Harpers. We must confess that when 
Iuxley says that he sees something we have consid- 


erable faith that he actually did see it. When he 
comments on what he sees we always listen. In this 
article he makes some interesting suggestions al- 
together constructive. 


The MacDonald Government in England, after 
consultation with other governments, made the sug- 
gestion that official envoys and missions in London 
be relieved of the necessity of placing wreaths on the 
tomb of the unknown soldier. The government 
took the action because of a desire to keep the sacred 
spot free from a mass of mere official ceremonialism. 
Two reactions have followed—one favorable, the other 
bitter. Rudyard Kipling in a poem accuses the Labor 
Government of “washing its hands of thesoldier dead” 
and ‘‘wishing to destroy the virtues of faith, obedience, 
sacrifice, honor and fortitude.” Much may be for- 
given Kipling, who is old, ill and broken-hearted over 
the death of his son in the war. But what do we 
think of Christians who argue in that way on any sub- 
ject in which they are deeply interested? 


Upon request, any reader of our paper can secure 
without charge a single copy of the pamphlet ‘“‘Life’ 
After Death,” issued by the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature. They should write to Georgia L. 
Chamberlin, care of this Institute, at the University 
of Chicago. Other titles in the series which the In- 
stitute is distributing, to help people think construct- 
ively on religion, are as follows: ‘‘What It Means to 
Take Jesus Seriously,” ‘‘Religion’s Debt to Science,” 
“Why I Believe in God,” and “Evolution and the 
Bible.” To “Life After Death,” a scientist, a theo- 
logian and a pastor contributed. The Institute is 
doing a great work. 


When the North American Home Mission Con- 
gress met in Washington the fir t week in December, 
the sessions were held in Calvary Baptist Church, 
EKighth and H Streets, N. W. Th's church is down in 
the old business district. For over a generation it 
has specialized in religious education. The con- 
gregation worships in an old brick church painted 
bright red. Because of spacious galleries and pews 
placed everywhere fire regulations will permit, it gets 
its congregation in. But its glory is a new $500,000. 
parish house connected with the church and one of 
the best organized church schools in America. In 
amazement the president of the Home Missions Con- 
gress said to the delegates, “There is a chapel in this 
building for every one of our thirteen groups. ’ 


The governing class of Pittsburgh has failed 
dismally, according to R. L. Duffus in the Harpers 
for October. The civilization of the city is based on 
coal and iron, and is blighted and begrimed. They 
will have to bury John Calvin deep before they get 
anywhere. Pittsburgh high society, unlike high so- 
ciety in New York or San Francisco, bears no relation- 
ship to culture. Artists, scholars, even “scientists 
changing the face of human life,” “are ranked above 
the clerks and mechanics, but infinitely below any 
solemn ass with the soul of an ant who may have in- 
herited a few million dollars from a Presbyterian 
ancestor.” This is excruciatingly funny. Is it true? 
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IV. A Christmas in War Time 


Johannes 


=%|N the old French city of Le Havre, in the year 
| of our Lord 1917, out of danger, well and 
happy, with fire, light, shelter, more invita- 
Be tions than we could accept, more food than 
we could eat, we celebrated Christmas against a 
background of war. 

Down from the front came the hospital trains to 
the dock in front of our windows, out of the harbor 
went the hospital ships to England, over us hourly 
sailed the blimps, up and down the streets moved the 
units of the British army, at our very doors stood a 
naval guard, for our apartment was upstairs over the 
British Admiralty. In a gray old French city, with 
French stores and French folks, a British base, a 
headquarters for the Belgians driven from their 
country, a way into France for increasing numbers of 
Americans—we kindled our Christmas fire and made 
merry. 

Not all men were merry that Christmas time. 
The guns never stopped. Let me quote a fragment of 
a letter to show what men were thinking. This letter 
was written December 23, 1915, by a university man, 
thirty years old, a writer on economic and social ques- 
tions, serving then as a non-commissioned officer in 
the British Army—Frederic Hillersdon Keeling. 
Other just as fine fellows were writing just as vivid 
letters at Christmas, 1917. ‘Well,’ he wrote, “‘do 
you honestly think there is a chance that I shall be 
able to celebrate next Christmas in peace and safety? 
It is pathetic to find how many Tommies are always 
believing that peace is coming before some date a 
month or two hence.”’ He did not live to see another 
Christmas. ‘‘Killed in action’”’ was put down on his 
record on the 18th of the next August. 

“T will not hate the Germans to the order of any 
bloody politician,” he wrote in that same Christmas 
letter. ‘‘I will go on fighting as long as necessary to 
get a decision, but the first thing I shall do after I am 
free will be to go to Germany and create all the ties 
I can with German life ’’* 

What he wrote a little later thousands—French, 
Belgians, British, Germans, Italians—were thinking 
this Christmas, if not in so many words, as they lay 
down in discomfort and peril: ‘When I dream of 
after the war, I do not think at all of the great social 
problems which will immediately arise. I just think 
of the world—this good old cheery ball of earth—as a 
place of exquisite beauty, adventure, joy, love and 
experience.” 

Thirteen years have passed since Christmas 1917, 
and we need to turn to our records and files for pre- 
cision of statement. The main things will stay in 
mind as long as life shall last. 

“Tranquil by the fire,’”’ says the diary of Christ- 
mas Eve, 1917. “Came in (to Havre) at two from 
the front. A glassy road the last part of the way. 
Twenty miles out we put on chains and then came on 
slowly, Vincent taking great care. The big Renault 


*“Keeling Letters and Recollections.’’ Allen and Unwin. 


“At five,” says the diary, 


headed for the ditch twenty times. Dense fog also}} 
Lunch with Julie, and then went with her on hej’ | 
rounds to American soldiers in English hospitals}' | 
Hardly seems like Christmas. Seemed more so as |} 
‘watched the stars last night from La Chartreuse.” | 
It was the succession of hospitals that we visitec | 
that made it seem unlike Christmas. Thousands 0 1 
men lay there struggling back to life, some of then) 
doomed to struggle always. They were a brave 1 
cheery lot, and it was inspiring to see the skill ane} 
kindness with which they were surrounded, bu} 
merry Christmas can not be merry Christmas in thi] 
midst of such wrecks of splendid stalwart fellows. | 
Christmas day, however, if not merry, we weré 
supremely happy. We were together. Nothi | 
serious had pete A great deal of adventur 


front to the rear one experienced great relief. 
lay down to sleep without an ear open for the note 
airplanes. : 
On Christmas day I worked at my desk befor) 
the cosy fire all the morning. There was plenty to d 
for we were getting up supplies for the hospitals, co 
structing warehouses at the front so as to have fo 
available if the lines changed (later we mined the 
for the lines showed a disposition to change the wroilyl 
way), evacuating children, helping hard-pressed Freneli} 
and Belgian relief agencies, and doing many othe | | 
things. | 
The head of our Belgian work before I took ol 
and always my chief in my own thought, whether 
was in Le Havre or Bucharest, was Colonel Ernest 
Bicknell, a big man in every way. About the ert | 
of November he had been ordered to Italy, where ou f 
work needed his experience and judgment, and thi} 
put mein charge. It left Mrs. Bicknell and her daugh | 
ter alone for Christmas. Our first dinner of the day} 
was with them in a beautiful big house up on the Cot} 
where they boarded. It was a quiet, peaceful, home ff 
like dinner, lonely for the Bicknells without the chietl} 
My diary especially mentions “a most delicious tur 
key.” 
“Then to the Frascati,’ says the record, “fol 
Mrs. Carstairs’ concert; Mrs. B., Alberta, Streeter 
Corn, Mulvey along.” The Frascati was one of th} 
big hotels of Havre which had been turned into ;| 
French hospital. Mrs. Carstairs was one of the tw 
English women with whom we shared an apartmen |} 
in Havre. The concert was for the sick and woundec?'} 
Later when the American boys began to come iv 
the Madame dropped her work in our offices an’ 
went to the Frascati to work as a nurses’ aid, takin: ff 
records of Americans for the French surgeons, serw"# 
ing as interpreter, writing letters and rendering mani f 
kinds of service. This Christmas day our part wai} 
mainly to swell the crowd and show the boys we wer") 
with them. Of all days Christmas is about the hardi} 
est to be away from home. 
Next we had another distinctly American affair} 
“went to Brand Whitlock’s: 


| 
| 
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1 the Americans were there. Met brother of —, 
d he is coming to dinner with us Sunday.” How 
any times did the hospitable doors of the Whitlocks 
pen to us and to other Americans! What good cheer 
2 always found there! 

Perched high on the cliffs at Ste. Adresse, just 
it of Le Havre, many of the members of the Belgian 
ar Cabinet lived in a little hotel called the Hotel- 
rie that the Belgian Government had taken over. 
| We closed the day with a dinner at this hotel 
ven by Monsieur and Madame Henry’ Carton 
» Wiart, two of our best friends. Madame Carton 
P Wiart was one of our wisest counsellors in chil- 
en’s work. In a German prison the first part of the 
lar, with her husband, a leader in the Cabinet, the 
st part of the war, she touched life at many levels. 
rer she is a countess. Full of energy, magnetic, 
oughtful, the soul of kindness, we loved her sincerely. 
if this Christmas dinner the diary says: “Served 
romptly at eight. Present—besides our host and 
stess, Julie, Corn, Mulvey, the Japanese Minister 
nd wife, the Chief of Cabinet for M. Carton de Wiart, 
wo of the daughters of the family, and the Chevalier 
‘arton de Wiart, brother of the Minister, just over 
om. England. Good talks with all. Stayed until 
0.40. Chickens to eat. Plum pudding.” M. Carton 
e Wiart, now Count, is a distinguished literary man, 
as served in many Cabinet posts and also has been 
rime Minister. 

This story now must go back up the two hundred 
les I had traveled from the front and back through 
ie stirring days before Christmas, to understand 
hy Le Havre, especially for me, at Christmas, 1917, 
ved up to its full name, Le Havre de Grace, or Har- 
or of Mercy. 

Two of my letters written on the spot and at the 
me best sum up the month. Except that names of 
laces which had to be omitted in war time have been 
iserted and a few personal references have been cut 
at, the letters are unchanged. 


“Le Havre, Dec. 9, 1917. 


“Tt has been a rough two hours coming in to- 
ight. I had to get out in the pelting rain and hail 
) help the chauffeur keep the road. He did not know 
ther the country, or the road, or the car, or how to 
lange a tire. The Belgian Minister of War has de- 
iiled a soldier—a crack chauffeur—for me, and I 
on’t be bothered again. I like to drive but I can’t 
ike time to care for the car. 

“T am just in from the front. I have a blazing 
ot wood fire of wood which cost me over $35 a cord, 
at I am so glad to have it. I have had a good din- 
ar, I have finished a successful trip. I have a great 
mse of relief, of peace, of.deep thanksgiving. Let 
ot him that putteth on his armor boast himself as 
> that putteth it off. Mine is off to-night, belt 
id leggings lying on a chair, Julie gone to bed, the 
in pelting and driving, the waves beating on the 
lore, and the wood fire and the home letters, and 
[other better, and no.guns or bombs to-night. It 
Sunday night, the first time I have realized the day. 

“T had an American consul in charge this week. 
here was some official entertaining to be sand- 
iched in with my work. It was very pleasant. 
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Brand Whitlock arranged for me to take Mr. Osborne, 
our consul at Havre, up to the front. He is an in- 
telligent, agreeable man and I was glad to have him 
along. Besides, he has lived in Washington, and we 
had many things to say about Washington. 

“T am sorry to say I came near losing him in one 
city (Calais) terribly bombed the night we were there. 
All of our windows were smashed in. [ft wasn’t 
comfortable. I hated to take a chance on that city 
that night with him, as it came off very clear and 
there wasa moon. I could not help myself, as we had 
engagements to meet other people there. He went 
to bed innocently enough, but he got up a vetaran 
campaigner. We called on our consul stationed in 
that city—a Virginian (Kenneth Patten). He is a 
hero. ‘To hold the fort and carry on in a bombed city, 
in a city that is a mark, calls for real courage. Aerial 
warfare is developing more rapidly than most of us 
realize. Our consuls in bombed cities have it worse 
than it is in many sectors of the first line. The wild 
alarm. of guns or sirens warning the people, the whir 
and hum of the motors of the aerial squadrons as 
they come on, the roar of the anti-aircraft batteries, 
and in it all the terrific detonations of the bombs, , 
make it an indescribable experience. And there are 
cities where young British girls drive their ambu- 
lances about while bombs are falling, to help the in- 
jured. When you hear the awful hiss of the falling 
bomb, you can know that something near by is apt to 
break. It is a horrible kind of war. It exposes 
civilians like soldiers. It kills women and children. 
The pathetic thing is the poor person who can’t go 
away, who seeks shelter with his wife and children 'in a 
strong cellar, who toils night after night to carry the 
blankets to some distant street only to have the whole 
five story house come into the cellar when the big 
bomb makes a direct hit. I know one cellar where 
fifty such died together and only eight escaped. (In 
Calais.) 

“My duty took me up to the front line trenches 
on Wednesday. I would infinitely rather live in the 
trenches than in a much bombed city. It is no longer 
more or less of a joke. We must prepare to repel such 
force with stronger force. 

“T can’t write much longer. My dear wife has 
been long asleep, and my green logs are burning down. 

“What are the most astonishing things of the 
week? Well, to come back to the consul. I took him 
on to another place (La Panne, Belgium) for a quieter 
night. It was another night of marvelous December 
starlight, and at midnight the dangerous yellow, third- 
quarter moon. The air squadrons passed and re- 
passed over our heads that night, all night. They 
went over to England and some of them bombed 
places near by. Then the big guns were dropping 
shells a mile away. I knew we were safe, because I 
knew what they were shelling (Adinkerke) and where 
they were bombing (Dunkirk), and that the chance 
was slight of our being hit just where we were, but 
the three people with me didn’t know it and were up 
and down all night. A little servant girl gave them 
good advice. Asked what she did when bombed, she 
said: ‘Well, if I am up in my bed, I stay in my bed, 
and if I am down here at my work, I go on with my 
work.’ That is ideal wnder present conditions. But 
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we must change conditions. To lie defenseless in 
our beds, or crouch defenseless in our cellars, and be 
killed is not meeting strength with strength. I don’t 
know the remedy, unless it is bomb-proofs for every- 
body, and powerful counter-attacks. 

“TI met two other Washington men. One was a 
young captain, in a dark street, of a pitch-black 
town, on a rainy night, both hotels full, knew nobody, 
had been dropped by an auto, very tired and very 
wet. You may imagine what I did. He had my 
little bed—though he swore he wouldn’t take it—and 
. L slept a long, sweet sleep on the floor. 

“T hate to tell you this. The letter sounds a 
little horrible in some ways. A young aviator lunched 
at the next table to us Wednesday. He had flown up 
to the coast town to see his brother. He was only 
nineteen. After eating heartily he went down to 
the beach, climbed in his machine and mounted 
rapidly. We thought nothing of it, as we see hun- 
dreds, until the major with me cried out as we sat in 
the bay window: ‘See that fellow loop the loop!’ 
I looked and he was in a nose dive, around and around. 
I didn’t sense tragedy until he actually hit the sea, 
head on. There was a great splash, two wings for an 
instant on the waves, and he was gone. Nothing but 
a rushing ciowd, a fishing boat vainly launched, and a 
brother coming back alone from the dreadful spot. 

‘I see many funny exhibitions of human nature, 
human nature in chunks. I see the vain, the boastful, 
the silly, even the cowardly sometimes. But I see 
men in the army as lieutenants who are heads of great 
college faculties. Rank or decorations or glory can 
mean nothing to them. They are great men, giving 
humbly for their country. Lieutenant Potter, sixty- 
two years old, head of the Harvard Dental faculty, 
is such a man. 

“T like the British the more I see them. I like 
the French the more I see them. I like the brave 
Belgians the more I see of them. Don’t believe the 
lies, don’t believe the things tired people say who are 
weary and worn with the strain of it all. Don’t let 
people who have been once to the front come back and 
generalize for you. It is quite as true now as before 
the war, that there is good in all of us. It is just as 
true that we don’t have to hate the British because 
we like the French. .... is 


“Soca, near Bergues, France, Dec. 22, 1917. 

“Waiting for a broken spring to be repaired on 
the Renault, I will attempt to describe one more trip, 
fully, without restraint, and then let my secretary 
copy and prepare for the censor. Writing under 
constant restraint stops expression. 

“Last Monday I left Havre with Major Alexander 
Lambert of New York, Captain Ernest Corn, one of 
my assistants, and my chauffeur, an American. 
Flurries of snow were falling and melting, but we 
were entirely unprepared for the drifts twenty miles 
out. It didn’t take long to stall that heavy Renault, 
without chains. There were just two or three wild 
slides around, and there we stuck. We were near a 
small place named Epouville. <A blizzard was blow- 
ing, I had to go some way to a farmhouse for shovels 
and help, and after an hour we got the car around and 
went back to our starting point. I had appointments 
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all the way up, which had to be changed by tel 
graph. 

“Tuesday we started again, with chains. We) 
took another road, by Etretat, and stopped for # 
second breakfast with a hospital unit of New Yor 
doctors. Had a great welcome. Then we went 0 
without accident, but with heavy wind and heayy}| 
roads. It was bitter cold. Lunched at Eu, got gajii! 
in the dark at Montreuil, the British General Hea 
quarters, and made Boulogne about six. We foum 


to be approaching. Nothing happened, howeve 
and soon the lights came on in the hotel. 
“The next morning we hurried to get off, a 
found a big leak in the gas tank. I found a repay! 
man and got him at it, and then went up to Pattel 
son’s hospital and had Parker finish up my teethi: 
Lambert put in a busy morning at the hospital. 
“The two great impressions of this stop in Bou}}! 
logne are: (1) Dr. Cushing, of whom I saw a lot. Hfé: 
is one great brainy man. (2) Christmas carolsi/ 
sounding in a street black as midnight, the same ont 
Julie plays in the Sunday school at home. No 
especially made me wonder where I was. They wer 
American nurses preparing for their Christmas enili 
tertainment. | 
“Wednesday afternoon. <A short stop at Calais} 
and then on to La Panne by dark. It was a brilliant} 
night, and as I saw the new moon I confess my heart 
sank. There was reason. The first section of the) 
German express for Dunkirk went overhead, just af) 
I went out with Dr. Depage to visit his atelier foi| 
artificial legs. A second and a third came along soon’ 
Number two threw off baggage in the shape of bombs 
on La Panne. I was in a dark street with Corn. El 
said: ‘We’ve got to get out of this,’ and at that | a 
heard a Belgian voice say, ‘In here, Captain | 
Schaick, quick!’ It was a major, head of the pas 
bureau, who said he recognized my voice in the dark 


Rathe: good ear, I think. It was soon over. Br 
“Colonel Depage gave a big dinner for us. Ji) 
went up alone, as the others had gone on. His was 


the last house on the beach. f 

“They did not answer the bell at once, and I stooe| 
there a little while, under the stars, to listen to the} 
I had minglee 
feelings of the greatness of the awful conflict raging) 
and its littleness—the vanity of all our mighty | 


flicts, all our stress and strain—compared with t 
eternity of the ocean and the stars. It was the sa 
old ocean that had watched the Frisians fight there! 
with spears, watched all the comings and goings oj 
the Spaniards, all the 300-year fight in the Low Coun: 
tries for liberty. I feel big and important often enough 
to be able to feel little and insignificant for a little 
while there in the dark, without any harm. f 
“When the Minister of War gave a little luncl 
for me the next day, and had one of his generals in, +! 
felt the other way. It was a delightful time, all im 
French, of course. Did plenty of work in betweer 
and got back to La Panne for dinner. Depage sent 5 
for Lambert and me for a second dinner, smaller anc 
more enjoyable. Depage is the famous doctor whi 
has the Ocean Hospital. His wife went down on the 
Lusitania. e ig 
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“The blessed black fog shut down this second 
izht. It was hard to find our way to Houthem, 
ie Belgian General Headquarters, but how good is 
ie fog on a night when there is a moon. I wrote 
: ce before of the sense of protection in a thunder 
orm. Itis the same thing with the fog, the wind, the 
tow. Nature in her worst mood, in bombing re- 

ms, is in her best. 

“The next morning I had a most interesting ex- 
rience. I met the Queen in the front trenches. 
ajor Lambert had never been up to the front lines. 
have things in such shape now that I am fully 
usted. If I want a pass I can have it for any place. 
id as I am now especially busy with the military 

e of our work, it seemed right to go anywhere where 
e soldiers have to live and work. A big head- 
jarters car came at nine, with helmets and gas 
asks and an officer to conduct us. We went up to 
ervyse this time, a village entirely destroyed. Then 
@ walked along the line, occasionally mounting the 
ring step to look over. The German lines were 
parated from us by water several-hundred yards, 
imly in view in the fog, but it was comparatively 
iiet. A few shells were singing over’ our heads, 
ping and coming. We went in the dug-outs to see 
1e living places. A board walk now runs back of the 
enches. In the wet country they are built up above 
.e ground. The most somber and eloquent thing 


‘oss, some with carefully whittled out little fences 
‘ound them. They ran parallel to the walk, as close 
s they could be put. The soldier in his dug-out 
uld reach out and pat the mound above his friend. 
ermatt, Vincent, died for his country; De Bresee, 
drien, wn soldat Belge; and so it went, courage, sac- 
fice, devotion, all rudely carved where the men fell. 
he fog made our visit safe, particularly getting up 
| the motor. 

“A hundred yards or so back in the ruined village 
e met her Majesty at a Poste de Secours. I hada 
ng talk with her about our work, and arranged many 
ings. She went on to the trenches with cigarettes, 
niles and cheery words for her brave soldiers. She 
sked to take our pictures and did. I stood by the 
rown Prince, now in school in Eton, who was with 
is mother on the trip. She is going to send me a 
icture. I was glad that her Majesty did not have 
» be told my name. She greeted me like an old 
jiend. As we started back the fog lifted, and we 
lew a tire in view of the German line. Luckily 
1ey did not want to waste shells on us, or did not 
otice us in the mist. The chauffeur had trouble with 
is jack—I hate trouble with jacks, always—but 
are I think all of us mentally damned that jack. 

“More business after lunch, at a hospital, the 
ueen’s home for children, the site of our new colony 
x children, then on to Couthove, and out at last in 
ie dark to Cassel. On the shortest day of the year, 
had to find my way in an impenetrable fog along the 
operinghe-Steenvoorde road. It is good to get to 
assel, always, but never more so than out of the cold 
ad the dark and danger. 

. “This morning I did my telephoning, got the bag- 
age in the car, and took my crowd up for the won- 
erful view of the point I always seek. We met two 
\ 
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high British officers, General Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
and Colonel the Rt. Hon. Mr. Mildmay, thirty-two 
years in Parliament. Rawlinson introduced himself 
and got talking to Lambert about Ypres. Lambert 
had never been there. Rawlinson offered passes, so 
we were in for it. Away we went at ten, and in an 
hour were there. Ypres, shelled, bombed, wrecked, 
ruined, the acme of desolation, is the worst ‘Of all the 
towns in the number of shells which have fallen in 
and around. The fields are so pitted with shell-holes, 
it is a small-pox or big-pox on nature. The morning 
mist li ted more and more, and more and more Ger- 
man shells came in. Ours, too, went singing over our 
heads. We saw the Cathedral, Cloth Hall, Post 
Office, streets, jail, etc., and walked in what was 
left of them. When a German shell burst 150 yards 
from us, I suggested to Lambert we had seen all we 
needed to see. He seemed quite willing to go, but 
hated to suggest it. I am quite willing to say that I 
am nervous under shelling, and don’t like it. It was 
my car, however, and my responsibility for the crowd, 
and I desired to get all out and back safely. I am 
not so nervous that I won’t go back to-morrow, or 
any day my path lies along that way. Soon we were 
started, shells oceasionally falling in the fields along 
the road. Back to Poperinghe, back to Cassel, 
where we looked down on it all again. 

“To make time, we did not stop at this place, but 
pushed on to Soex to get my new chauffeur, a Belgian 
soldier, that a general gave up for me. 

“As [ reached Soex my American chauffeur—as a 
final good-by—broke a spring. Lambert was due in 
Boulogne for dinner in his honor by Cushing. I got 
the Belgian Army Headquarters, and in an hour had 
a fast staff car. I packed Corn, Lambert and the 
chauffeur off to Boulogne and settled down in a little 
office to a big afternoon’s work on my papers and 
records. Got people on the ’phone, received visitors 
who had been chasing me up, had tea with Officer 
Commanding, and at 5.30, in another staff car, came 
back to Cassel for the night. My car will be ready, 
and I shall be off in the morning. 

“Waiting at Socx, four miles from Dunkirk, the 
Germans arrived for their nightly raid on that poor 
proved city. It was terrible bombing, and as I came 
out to get in my car, the air above the city was full 
of the sharp flash of bursting shrapnel. It was a 
wonderful ride to Cassel in the moonlight. And this 
old Roman hill and fortress, this stronghold of the 
Counts of Flanders, stood out in marvelous beauty as 
we approached. It was again with deep thanks- 
giving I climbed the hill and came in out of the frosty 
air, into the comfort and welcome of my little inn. 

“T couldn’t help thinking of that other little inn, 
on that other hill, under other stars, in another and 
different world. And I couldn’t help thinking of 
Christmas and praying that the spirit which came 
into this world on that other Christmas and near that 
other inn, may soon come into its own and rule us all. 

“P. S. One more day with a broken car and a 
terrific bombing as I sat writing and waiting for re- 
pairs. Another day with two high British generals 
in my car, picked up when their car broke down, and 
resulting in a most interesting talk. A night in an old 
monastery, with all the countryside flooded in moon- 
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light, and a magnificent glittering star in the south. 
Then to-day, down through the dense fog and icy road 
and home to-night with my dear wife. 

“A cable went off Dec. 21, asking the War De- 
partment to make me a major. Major Murphy sent 
it. . . . I could have cried, I was tired as a dog 
(Flemish dog) and that cable rested me.” 

In all this there was little comprehension of the 
real war. There was marvelous exhilaration, joy of 
adventure, swift movement, useful work, rest after 
toil. There were also innumerable human ‘contacts 
full of interest. We were in the first flush of things. 
The terrible war weariness that the other nations felt 
we Americans did not feel until later, and never to the 
same extent. The terrible lust to kill which was so 
abominable to sensitive, intelligent men, we never 
had stirred within us. About us was the atmosphere 
of helping, saving. And yet little by little it was 
driven home to us that the millions of dollars that we 
were spending hardly began to deal with the misery 
caused by the war. Going home to Havre for Christ- 
mas, as one heard English voices singing Christmas 
carols in the darkness of a French city and saw the 
stars so steady and pure, one asked himself what he 
was doing and why. 

In this year of our Lord 1917, ‘a Canadian soldier 
wrote a letter full of comprehension. His name was 
Melville Hastings, a lieutenant; the letter was to the 
headmaster of Wycliffe College, England, where he 
had taught for six years, and it is published in a book 
called ‘‘Wycliffe and the War.” Before Christmas, 
1918, and just a little before the armistice, he was 
lulled. His letter dealt with the disposition of the 
stay-at-homes to keep the Anglo-German wound open 
even after peace. None of the thousands of German 
prisoners or the English Tommies who guarded them 
would sanction such a proceeding, he said. Then he 
added: “The art of remembering consists largely in 


A Yuletide 


Norman D. 


hearthfire antes of these joyous days of 
Christmas as now they are being borne swiftly 

FO to us as if upon the wings of angels. Soon, 
I thought, we shall bring in the stately tree and trim 
it with “snow” and “‘icicles,’”’ rem‘niscent of those cold 
realities that fall upon it deep in the winter woods, 
and here and there to warm it up we shall put little 
red and green, purple and amber lights that will 
twinkle merrily out between the green boughs as the 
stars twinkle in the evening sky. Then we shall hang 
a toy or two for “her” from the branches, and on the 
“snow” at the foot of this gorgeous tree we shall pile 
“her” gifts: a doll or two, a fuzzy dog, a fleecy lamb, 
perhaps a set of gayly painted blocks. Along the 
mantel we shall run a string of evergreen. And, yes, 
we shall fill her wee stocking as it hangs there with 
those goodies which delight the child’s heart. For 
this will be her first Crristmas, first at least in the 
sense of being able to grasp a bit of what it is all 
about, a bit of that which more and more as the years 
go on she shall come to understand and love as those 
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discerning what to forget, and to the will belongs # 
undeniable power to erase the unworthy and to et 
in what is worth retaining.’’ He described the Gern " 
dug-out where he was writing. One of the Engl. re 
shells had wrecked it, thrown five men lifeless downt| 
stairway and left their boy officer, “a young Absalor i 
suspended head downward from the roof. 4 

| 
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“Tt seems to me,” he went on, “that so many 
our journals urge the remembering of the worthle 
the forgetting of the worth remembering. ‘Reme mi 
the Lusitania. Remember Nurse Cavell.’ Ratt 
keep them out of the mind. Heaven consists larg 
of thinking of mothers and wives and children 4 23 
other things that are thus beautiful. Get the hak 
Increase Heaven by thinking of the homely, fat b 
selfless frau and the lad who hangs from the ceilt 
by his foot. Hell consists largely in thinking of ° 
nastinesses. We can not forget them even wh 
forgiven, and so this Hell survives, but other peo 
nastiness we can forget quite easily. Forget the Lu 
tanias and the Louvains. There are paid servar 
of the state who will attend to these. 


One there was who after thirty years of thinki 
appealed to all mankind and not in vain. 
“German food and British food—examine the 
closely, they are the same. The same in terms - 
stomach, of ears, of eyes, of immortal soul. A we 
since I was lying out in no-man’s-land. A little G 
man dog trotted up and licked my British face. — 
pulled his German ears and stroked his German bac 
He wagged his German tail. My little friend abolish 
no-man’s-land, and so in time can we.’ = 
But now when we need Melville Hastings so mu 
he and thousands like him lie dead. We can 
keep the faith that his spirit goes marching on, 
pick up the torch that he dropped somewhere in 


between Christmas, 1917, and Christmas, 1918. 

q 
Experience , | 
Fletcher 7 i 
before her have understood and loved. Then i 


Christmas Eve, probably not far from midnight, 
““When all through the house 5 
Not a creature (is) Rs . 
Not even a mouse,’ 
we shall hurry softly to her little bed and awaken he 
and bring her down, and introduce her to Christmas 
that jolly, mysterious old friend of the children of t 
ages. How her eyes will shine when she sees tl: 
tree! How her little hands will reach out, one # 
the something on the end of the tree limb, the oth) 
for her stocking by the fireside! How she will smii 
How she will laugh! How she will clap her hands: 
spontaneous joy! 

How the children’s faces everywhere will laws 
with glee, and their eyes dance with the merriment 
great expectations! How the wonder and myste 
of life live upon the countenances of these little on: 
They will wish! They will expect! They will he 
their breath in suspense! And God grant that eve 
one of them shall receive to his (and her!) heal 
content. 
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As I sat there by our fireside thinking these sweet 
thoughts, as millions of parents throughout our land 
are thinking, there suddenly came into my heart a 
strange feeling of sadness, if I am to be honest, ac- 
companied by just alittleenvy. They! They! They! 
| Why must it be they? Can it not be J also? I know 
the great joy that is mine because I have a little child 
, tomakea Christmas for. But can it not be my Christ- 
mas, too? Can’t I feel as she feels? Can’t I believe 
as she believes? Have the years, those few years, 
robbed me not only of childhood but of childlikeness? 
Then I leaned my head back against the chair, closed 
my eyes, and tried to recall those tender, pathetic 
words of Thomas Hardy: 


Christmas Eve, and twelve of the clock. 
“Now they are all on their knees,” 
An elder said as we sat in a flock 
By the embers in hearthside ease. 


We pictured the meek mild creatures where 
They dwelt in their strawy pen, 

Nor did it occur to one of us there 
To doubt they were kneeling then. 


“So fair a fancy few would weave 
In these years! Yet, I feel, 
If some one said on Christmas Eve, 
“Come, see the oxen kneel 


“Tn the lonely bartow by yonder coomb 
Our childhood used to know,” 
I should go with him in the gloom, 
Hoping it might be so. 


Scarcely had I finished recalling Hardy’s poem, 
so expressive of my own passionate desire, when I 
_ thought I heard, far, far off in the distance, the gentle 
tinkle of little bells, not unlike the sheep bells one 
hears on the English hills. No, they were not sheep 
bells. As they drew nearer I recognized them as 
sleigh bells. What! Sleigh bells in the twentieth 
century! Surely I have not heard such since I was a 
boy in those days long since gone when I used to steal 
a ride on a passing pung. Who could be out riding 
in asleigh? And how could they drive over our poor 
scraped roads? Then I heard the bells no more, or 
rather I thought they suddenly left off ringing. Was 
that a thump upon my roof? Perhaps a limb of our 
tree, too tired to hold out longer against the winter’s 
bitter cold, has given way and fallen upon my roof. 

Suddenly my anticipations were interrupted by a 
feeling that some one was in the room, not some sinis- 
ter spirit, but some one not altogether mundane, who 
wished me no harm. And then to my utter astonish- 
ment there emerged from our fireplace a fat little 
man with white whiskers, cheeks as red as Mackin- 
tosh apples, and a chubby nose, who was dressed in a 
turkey red suit with white fur trimmings, surprisingly 
clean for one who used such an entrance. 

“God bless my soul,” I cried, “I thought you 
had been dead for many years.” 

“Oh, did you?” cried Santa Claus with a look 
something half way between indignation and pity. 
“Many think they kill me by growing up, but it 
isn’t so. I’m just dead to them. I live, however, 
in the minds and hearts of little children and those, 
alas too few in these days, who are always childlike. 


.... Aren’t you going to ask me to sit down? I’m 
very tired. You know I’ve come a long way.” 

“Oh yes, to be sure. I beg your pardon. You 
see I’m. a little takenaback. I guess my astonishment 
has made me a trifle uncivil. I’m sure you'll find that 
chair very comfortable.” 

As the old fellow got up into the chair, for really 
he was so small he had to make a jump for the seat 
and his legs by no means touched the floor—a sort of 
elf he was, you might say—I got a good look at him. 
What a jolly fellow! What laughing blue eyes! 
What a smooth, unwrinkled face for one with snow- 
white hair and scarcely less white beard. 

“Really,” I ventured to remark, having accli- 
mated myself somewhat to this strange visit, “‘you 
don’t look a year older than when I used to see you in 
the old home a score of years ago.”’ I confess as I 
said these words a tear or two came into my eyes, and 
one big one dropped down upon my right cheek. I 
was thinking of my sainted mother and her pathetic, 
courageous efforts to make a Christmas for three 
fatherless boys out of the meager materials at hand 
in that poor but happy home. 

“T’m lots older than you think,” the old fellow 
came back with just a touch, an inoffensive touch, of 
pride. “I’ve been running about for a long, long, 
time. Centuries, in fact, thousands of years. You 
know Christmas goes far, far back into the history of 
mankind, much farther back than your calendar and 
the Christian religion. The people in a far-away 
north country used to celebrate Christmas on the day 
when the sun turns back toward the earth, and the 
days begin to be longer and longer and warmer and 
warmer. I was very young then, but a good hand at 
the reindeer! I’ve been visiting this earth ever so 
long from my home in the frozen north. I should 
say our home, for Mrs. Santa is a great help to me 
during all the months of preparation.” 

“Perhaps you can tell me your secret for keeping 
young, Santa. Have you been more successful than 
Ponce de Leon and found the Fountain of Youth? 
I’m not very old myself. But I suspect, along with 
the rest of my friends, I’m rapidly aging!’’ 

“Bless you,” laughed Santa, “I know no Fountain 
of Youth. Never drink anything but good clear water, 
and milk from our faithful cow. Perhaps I keep 
young because I live for children. Mrs. Santa and I 
make toys, you know, all during the summer months; 
that is, during what you call spring and summer and 
fall. We are constantly thinking of the joy that will 
come to millions of little boys and girls when they pul- 
our creations out from their stockings. And then the 
joy I have when I harness up my reindeer to the old 
sleigh, and put on my huge red pack, and drive down 
across the roads of clouds to the world! This, I 
think, is my secret.” 

“T was thinking of this business of growing old 
in relation to Christmas,” I said, ‘“‘just as you came in, 
or rather, shall I say, dropped down.” 

“I know you were,” he said, shaking his head 
in a sort of kindly omniscience. 

“You mean to say you knew what I was thinking 
about before you came in here! Oh, come now!” 

“Yes, and I know that poem of Hardy’s you 
brought to mind. . . . Well, I don’t think you need 
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be so doubtful. Just remember that Mr. Einstein has 
annihilated space and time, if you must have a scien- 
tific explanation. And don’t forget what Sir Oliver 
Lodge and others are saying about as ‘Ether of 
Space’!”’ 

This man certainly keeps up with the times if he 
is old, I thought. 

“The trouble with you is the same trouble I’m 
finding with lots of others,” said Santa as he shifted 
one knee over the other and gazed into space with 
the detached air of a philosopher and a preacher. 
“You moderns have developed a kind of ‘dollars and 
cents’ complex on the one hand, and, on the other, 
a ‘scientific’ complex.” 

I] was amazed at this old fellow, more ancient than 
the most rickety of my antiques, talking in the jargon 
of contemporary psychology just as if he were address- 
ing the Cooper Institute, or some such institution 
that has been inoculated with “the psychology they 
teach in New York!’ But I did not interrupt. My 
amazement was to grow. 

“There are many, many people in the world 
that are so taken up. with making money they see 
nothing else and live for nothing else. Why, look at 
what happened in the stock market recently, or 
rather, what happened after that crashed! Hun- 
dreds committed suicide because they lost their 
money! You see, they had nothing to live for, 
nothing to fall back on, after their money had gone. 
How can you expect these people to keep the Christmas 
of their childhood?” 

“But surely,” I interrupted, ‘you don’t accuse 
us ministers of living for money? We're a human lot, 
God knows, but we are saved from this sin because 
we haven’t much money to live for!”’ 

“Perhaps,” replied Santa with a disturbing tone 
of doubt. ‘“There is another class of people, however, 
and you tend to be in that class, who call themselves 
scientific. ‘You have adopted what you term the 
‘scientific method.’ You probe and analyze. You 


cut.to pieces and turn the microscope over what you’ve . 


cut. Or you proceed from effect to cause and cause 
to effect. You have the critical, historical attitude 
which separates exact fact from legendary and mytho- 
logical accretions. Doubtless much of your New 
Testament you call legendary. The visit of the 
angels to the shepherds on the hills of Palestine is a 
legend. The birth in the lowly stable at Bethlehem, 
and the journey of the wise men led by the star, are 
legends. J am a legend to you, I suppose?” 

I nodded my head in bold acceptance of the 
charge. And then I got a surprise! 

“You are right,”’ he said. ‘These are all legends. 
No question about it! You see before you this night, 
sitting in your comfortable Martha Washington, a 
legend! But don’t forget, I breathe, I talk, I smile! 
I lift my hand! Legend or no legend, I am here! I 
am a reality! This is my way of saying to you that 
there is the truth of fact and the truth of fancy, and 
often the latter outruns the former.” 

“But surely,” I protested, “the progress of man- 
lind onward and upward has been largely due to the 
process of separating fact from fancy. Only thus have 
those superstitious notions about the world been lifted 
by science, and those stories about what we thought 
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the people of the past were have been separated from) | 
what those people really were. ’ 

“True enough,” he replied, as he wrinkled what 
I now saw was a philosophical brow. “It is quit 
necessary to separate fact from fancy. This is the 
function of science with regard to our physical world, 
and of critical history with regard to the events which 
take place in that world. I have a tremendous ad- 
miration for the scientist and for the social historian. 
You may not think it, but I have followed intensely 
all their workings and findings. I do not make toys 
all the time! Fact and fancy should be separated, 
but neither should eclipse the other.” 

“Ah,” I said, ‘I begin to grasp your meaning.” 

“Now the trouble with you and some of your 
so-called scientists, the lesser ones I mean, is that 
you tend to eliminate the realm of fancy, imagination, 
poetry. I’ll be old-fashioned enough and use the word 
‘soul.’ After all, is man an animal you can take into 
the laboratory and cut open and name all that is? 
Can you test life with litmus paper, or weigh it in the 
scales of the apothecary?” 

“Well, Santa, you do know what’s going on, 
don’t you?” I ventured. 

“Indeed I do, and I’m not pleased with it either. 
You modern people aren’t so wise as you think you 
are. As your Santayana says: 


“Tt is not wisdom to be only wise, 
And on the inward vision close the eyes, 
But it is wisdom to believe the heart!”’ 


“Just what do you mean by ‘believing the 
heart’?” Jasked, thinking to trip up the old fellow. | 

“T mean that there are aspects of your being | 
which science can not describe, and which are de 
scribed more by art, by poetry and drama, music and 
painting. What is that feeling that sweeps over you 4} 
as you walk on the hills in the early morning sunlight? 
What stirs in you as you hear the spring-time call of 
a bird in yonder thicket? What and why are these 
isolated thoughts that suddenly merge into a mag=] 
nificent dream, a plan, an original idea? Your physio- 
psychologist can describe the behavior of your ner- 
vous system, but has he described the dream or the] 
idea? What is that catch at the throat which you ©] 
feel when in a rainy day’s search about the house you © | 
come-upon some forgotten memento of an old friend, ~ 
long since dead? Does the neurologist’s machine- 
like description satisfy you as adequate?” 

“T’m inclined to agree with you, Santa. But I 1| 
am not just now interested in philosophical dig | 
tinctions. I’m interested in Christmas! What’s 
this got to do with Christmas?” 

“Why, everything to do with Christmas, my sont 

Somehow I felt as if I had received a blessing 
from some holy man as Santa Claus uttered th 
words. He called me “son.” Could he be interested ed 
in me now as he was when I was a child? 

“If you ever expect to have a Christmas that is 
yours now, as truly as it was yours yesterday in the 
old home, if you expect to regain the beauty, and_ 
mystery, and wonder of your childhood Christmases, 
you must add to your exact scientific and historical 
knowledge the wisdom, of the soul, the truth of nae 
above fact, poetry above prose.” 
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“And how can I do this?” I interposed sincerely. 
“Well,”’ and at this juncture in our conversation 
the young old man reached his hand into the pocket 
of his flowered waistcoat and pulled out a huge, an- 
cient chronometer, half the size of a modern alarm 
clock, and with a hasty glance put it back again. 
“Well, ” he went on, “take those Christmas legends 

you loved as a child.” 
“Indeed I did love them, and do love them,” I 
‘broke in. “Such a quiet beauty! Such expansiveness 
of imagination! The story of the manger and the babe 
‘is told with such naive simplicity it has won even the 
hardened heart of our Western world. The shepherds 
on the lonely hills watching their flocks by night and 
hearing the angels’ song! And the story of the wise 
‘men! The mystary and awe of it! The star in the 
midnight sky casting its pale light down upon the 
wastes of an oriental desert! The wise men slowly, 
silently, determinedly, following it over the sands to 
Bethlehem. Still! Solemn! Mystical! Majestic as 
the night! On to the manger at Bethlehem, where 
they laid their gifts at the feet of a babe cradled in his 
mother’s arms!” 
“T see you are beginning to plead my case, which 
'means my task is nearly done,” said my kindly visitor 
as he smiled. ‘Now there are great truths in these 
stories else they never would have survived for your 
generation. God in his mother’s arms born a little 
child may not be liberal theology when one limits it 
_to’a single figure of history, as the unimaginative seem 
to have done. But where can you find God if not 
here in the new babe, helpless in its mother’s arms? 
Yes, and in the mother, too! What husband and 
_father of us is there who has looked down into the 
faces of mother and babe, and not looked straight into 
the face of God!’’ 
“Ah, you are quite right,” I replied, knowingly, 
for had I not known something of this? 
“Then those wise men and those shepherds under 
the dark blue sky and the stars of night,’’ he went on. 
I hope you go out under the stars at night. It isa 
- good antidote for modern mechanics! Have you ever 
followed a star as it has shone out of the firmament of 
-your soul as clear as the star of Bethlehem? Ever 
followed this star, and sacrificed for it, and suffered 
for it? Then you have known what the wise men of 
old knew. Have you ever stood out on the hilltop at 
night as those shepherds stood watching their flocks? 
And have you never heard the angels sing? Have 
you never seen the beauty of the moon-lit valley and 
the star-lit hill and the majesty of the cloud-swept 
heavens roll together into one great burst of angelic 
song in which you yourself have joined: ‘Glory to God 
in the highest’?” 
I nodded my enthusiastic assent. 
“Then you know what the shepherds on the 
Palestinian hills knew twenty centuries ago.’ 
3 Here my visitor jumped down from his chair 
and adjusted his clothes as if preparing to depart. 
4 “T must go now,” he said. “I have many a long 
_ journey to travel before I return home. In fact, you 
_ know, I have an added task this trip. In addition 
to my usual labors in visiting all the children, I am 
visiting the older people as well. I wish I had time 
to visit with every adult as I have visited with you. 
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Perchance I might awaken their childlikeness as I 
feel I have awakened yours.” 

I smiled a smile of sincere gratitude. 

“But I have not the time. And you know I must- 
n’t omit a single child! So I’m visiting a few adults 
who occasionally go before the public—writers, and 
speakers, and preachers—in the hope that my message 
will spread. Tell it to your congregation, I beg of 
you. Tell them that no matter how old they may be, 
no matter how wise and sophisticated they are, Christ- 
mas is theirs just as much as it is their children’s! 
Try to awaken the poetry in them. Try to stir their 
imaginations. They may look like a prosy lot of 
people when they gather before you of a Sunday 
morning, but I assure you they’re not! Try to make 
them see the babe and his mother, the wise men, the 
shepherd lads. Try to make them hear the angels’ 
song. You are living in a wonderful age. I have 
been somewhat critical of it. I have spoken of your 
science and your history, and I have referred to your 
mechanistic philosophy. But it is a wonderful age. 
Crowning all are your amazing efforts to outlaw war. 
Imagine Herod and his fellow statesmen making such a 
proposal! You have, too, the machinery of peace in 
your international tribunals. But remember, my 
young and ardent friend, this machinery can never 
do the trick alone. You modern people must hear 
the angels singing in the firmaments of your souls: 


“Glory to God in the highest 
And on earth, peace and good-will toward men.”’ 


Before I could reach out my hand in a grateful 
good-by to the friend of my childhood, and now, 
thanks to his visit, the friend of my manhood, the little 
old man had jumped between the andirons into the 
fireplace and had vanished up the chimney. 

And then my eyes slowly opened. Dear, dear, 
I mustn’t have such a hot fire in my fireplace. How 
close and stuffy the room is! No wonder I fell asleep! 
What! Twelve o’clock! Why, I’ve been sleeping a 
whole hour! “But,” I said as I arose from my chair, 
“St was not time wasted by any manner of means!” 

* * *k 


Star of my heart, I follow from afar, 
Sweet Love on high, lead on where shepherds are, 
Where Time is not, and only dreamers are. 
Star from of old, the Magi-Kings are dead, 
And a foolish Saxon seeks the manger-bed. 
O lead me to Jehovah’s child 
Across this dreamland lone and wild, 
Then I will speak this prayer unsaid, 
And kiss his little haloed head— 
“My star and I, we love thee, little child.” 
Except the Christ be born again to-night 
In dreams of all men, saints and sons of shame, 
The world will never see his kingdom bright. 
Star of all hearts, lead onward through the night, 
Past death-black deserts, doubts without a name, 
Past hills of pain and mountains of new sin, 
To that far sky where mystic births begin, 
Where dreaming ears the angel-song shall win. 
Our Christmas shall be rare at dawning there, 
And each shall find his brother fair, 
Like a little child within! 2 
All hearts of the earth shall find new birth, 
And wake, no more to sin. 
Vachel Lindsay. 
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Madonna and Child 


F. C. Hoggarth 


ae) HE Madonna and Child type of picture is 
ie EO) found in all the great art galleries of Europe. 

| However different the peoples in tempera- 
Wr) ment and language, that theme has made 
universal appeal. Many of the greatect painters 
have bestowed all their genius in thus portraying the 
Mother and Child. Artists of almost every school 
have been drawn by it, with the result that many of 
the world’s greatest masterpieces have that for their 
subject. In the famous exhibition of Ita “an master- 
pieces held in London a year ago, there were over a 
hundred Madonna ard Child pictures. 

Raphael alone is said to have painted more than 
a hundred and twenty Madonnas. Of these Dr. 
Jacob Burckhardt says: ‘“No single one of these pic- 
tures directly indi- 
cates that the mother 
of God is intended. 
It is only the pure 
beauty of the woman 
and child which 
awakens the thought 
of the supernatural. 
After fifteen hundred 
years art has again 
reached a height at 
which its forms of 
themselves and with- 
out additions appear 
something — eternal 
and divine.” The 
two most famous are 
probably the Sistine 
Madonna, now in 
Dresden, Raphael’s 
“ast, and best known 
and most loved pic- 
ture,’ and the Ma- 
donna of the Chair. 

We know a pro- 
fessor who, after pro- 
curing a copy of the 
Sistine Madonna, 
preached about the 
picture, and after the sermon all his students bought 
a copy. 

Concerning the Madonna of the Chair, an in- 
teresting story is told. Along a road near Rome, a 
hermit was once overtaken by a storm. He found 
shelter beneath a tree near a vine-dresser’s house. 
Thereupon the daughter of the house invited him in- 
doors and treated him with kindness. On leaving, 
the old man pronounced a blessing on the girl and 
the tree. Years later, when the girl had grown to 
womanhood, she was seated beneath the tree with her 
child in her arms, whilst another child was at play. 
Raphael saw her there and sketched the group on the 
cover of a wine cask that had been made out of the 
oak tree! In this way did the old hermit’s blessing 
come true! Thus did a young Italian mother become 
the model of the Virgin. 


MADONNA OF THE CHAIR 


Another famous Virgin and Child picture is one © 


by Bellini, painted when the artist was almost eighty 


years old. The Virgin is on a throne set beneath a 


beautiful Renaissance canopy. A boy angel in dark 


green and yellow robes is playing a stringed instru- — 
It is one of the — 
loveliest pictures in the world. The Virgin wears not — 
a crown but the white linen head-dress which Bellini — 
introduced, which helps to make his Madonnas all 


ment on the steps of the throne. 


the more human. 


“The Virgin Enthroned,” by Giorgione, was — 


said by Ruskin to be “one of the two most perfect 
pictures in existence.” 
placed right at the top of the picture on an unusually 


high throne, on either side of which we see a spacious — 


sunny landscape. . 


Francis and the sol- 


There is a {tend- 
ency among the great 
masters to make the 
Madonna a_ fellow 
countrywoman. 

Murillo, another 
famous painter of the 
Madonna, it has been 
said, did more, “‘he 
made her a fellow 
townswoman. Coun- 
terparts of his Ma- 
donnas may still be 
seen in the streets of 
Seville and many of 


portraits, too.” Itis 
be commended. 

The Dutch 
school gives us Ma- 
donnas born in Hol- 
land rather than in Spain. In Rembrandt’s famous 
picture, ‘““The Holy Family,” the child lies in a Dutch 
cradle, and the mother is a Dutch girl. That Rem- 
brandt and his wife lost three children in the first six 
years of their married life adds pathetic interest to this 
picture, in which the mother looks so anxiously at her. 
sleeping babe. What a contrast is that picture to some 
of the earlier Madonnas. 

Yet, widely different as the conceptions are, the 
hold of this Madonna theme on artists through the 
centuries is very impressive. 
perennial a source of artistic inspiration. 
way Christianity set that Mother and her Child in the 


Raphael 


midst, and the pictures are the evidence of the rever- | 


ence in which Mary was held, and that reverence, 


even though often associated with error and super- | 


stition, had many beneficent issues. 
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“The Virgin and Child are © 


At the foot of the z 
throne stand two fig- 
ures, the monk St. — 


dier-saint, Liberale.” — 


the children in their 4 
arms strike one as — 


a tendency much to — 


No subject has been so -— 
In a unique © 


oe 
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It was not for nothing that Europe through many 
centuries cherished that image of Mother and Child. 
“At a time when the nations of Europe,” says E. J. 
Brailsford, ‘‘were in danger of setting too great a 
value on the virile and rougher virtues, there arose 
before them the vision of womanly tenderness, purity 
and grace, like the evening star above a stormy sea.”’ 
The medieval reverence for Mary was a main in- 
‘spiration of the age of chivalry. 

She was the lady, and her image imspired some- 
thing of a new reverence for womanhood. “It re- 
strained men’s brutal instincts and refined their 


SISTINE MADONNA 


Raphael 


coarser manners.’”’ That Mother and Child were a 
constant reminder of the weak and helpless that look 
to the strong for defense and chivalrous care. Yet 
nowhere was the influence more beneficent than in 
holding up a new ideal of womanly excellence. “She 
was the Madonna—the true model of motherhood. 
She had entered into the mystery of a mother’s joy 
and had felt the pang of a mother’s sorrow. She 
sanctified and ennobled maternity. To all mothers 
in childbirth, in the care and training of children, in 
the hour of their rapture or their agony, her example 
was a source of guidance and of sympathy.” 

To turn her into a gilded and crowned Madonna, 
the “Queen of Heaven,’ hides her real character. 
She stands forever as the representative of all mothers, 
especially of all poor mothers. Bethlehem gives us a 

- glimpse of their unspeakably hard lot in the midst of 
a civilization that was too hard and indifferent to give 
a room to a woman who had come to her hour. She 
had to make shift as best she could. She had come 
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seventy-five miles from her Nazareth home—possibly 
on foot, or on an ass, which would be still worse, over 
difficult and hilly country. Men made laws about a 
census and this was how the laws worked out. 

Let those who can picture the discomfort, the 
loneliness, the noise, the disagreeable crowdedness, 
the semi-publicity, of it all. Then contrast the mod- 
ern reverence for the very stones of the place, with this 
original irreverence for the humanitiés of the place. 
Mary stands for maternity as the poor have known it. 
In her we see what peasant women have suffered in 
most ages. We see the failure of imagination and of 
sympathy that has made ‘‘the woman’s trench” what 
it has been. 

If “the only wealth in life,” the care of mother- 
hood should be one of civilization’s holiest tasks. Yet 
Mary in her stable was quite as well housed as thou- 
sands of women in the slums of great cities. There 
are over 100,000 people living in Glasgow in one- 
roomed houses, thousands of which are declared by 
the medical officer of health to be unfit for human 
habitation. But there is nowhere else to go. There, 
without any of the decencies or privacies of life, in 
the rookeries and cellars of our cities, women still 
go down into their trench. Here is the description 
of one who paid a recent pilgrimage to those slums:: 
“T am absolutely broken by the slums. If you have 
not seen them, for God’s sake get out and see them. 
We say we are civilized, we think we are a wonderful 
people, yet a stone’s throw away from the smart 
places in this big and famous city we have things 
which ought to have been abolished from the face of 
the earth hundreds of years ago.” 

Our world is in a multitude of ways a kindlier 
place than that of the first century. Yet much still 
remains to be done. In many a city slum, the death 
rate among little ones in their first years is at the 
appalling high figure of 200 per 1,000. And that 
rate is four times as high as it need be, given decent 
sulroundings and proper nourishment. A soldier in 
the front line trenches in France had a better chance 
of life than thousands ot little ones in city slums. 

It is not enough, therefore, to hang lovely pic- 
tures of Madonna and Child in art gallery and church 
and home. We should not forget ‘‘the pitiful Madon- 
na of the Slums, with her pallid children.” 

James Russell Lowell has a parable, in which 
Christ comes back to earth to see how men believe in 
him. With great pomp he is welcomed by priests 
and kings, is,sumptuously lodged and served with 
kingly fare. Great music sounds in his praise. 

And in church and palace and judgment hall, 
He saw his own image high over all. 

But Christ picks out some of the victims of their 

civilization: 
These set he in the midst of them, 
And as they drew back their garment hem, 
For fear of defilement, ‘‘Lo, here,’’ said he, 
The images ye have made of me!”’ 


Perhaps some great artist will paint for us the 
Madonna of the Slums, to hang beside our other 
Madonnas, lest we forget! 

Christmas should be a mothers’ festival no less 
than a children’s festival, and a new reverence for 
both should be one of its happy issues. 
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Is There a Santa Claus? 


Herbert Barnes 


mR] REMEMBER well the first doubt that peered 
4; at me over the sky line of my faith. It was 
the doubt as to whether or no there was a real 
Santa Claus. It came at a time when my con- 
sciousness was bounded by the haloes of patron saints 
and I could still hear the faint laughter of the good 
fairies. I believed in the pot of gold at the other end 
of our rainbow. The North Pole where Santa Claus 
lived was a fair green meadow surrounded by an 
aurora borealis and flowing with milk and honey so 
far as I was concerned. The tears that I shed were 
transient, falling like drops of rain from April skies. 
And my heart was still so light that I could have sailed 
astride Omar Khayyam’s famous bubble without 
breaking it. 

I was animistic in those days, rather than or- 
thodox. My creed included more divinities than any 
modern man would vouch for; and the question of 
Santa Claus’s identity was my first theological dif- 
ficulty. If there were a Santa Claus I felt secure. 
I could face the rounding years with hope and con- 

fidence; but if there were no such provision made for 

my superfluous faith I would be obliged to readjust 
myself to the existing order of the universe—a cold 
and distant order that swept in mighty circles far be- 
yond my reach. The God of my fathers was ever 
present, to be sure, shaping my eternities in the hol- 
low of his hand; but who would work miracles for 
my present good if I lost the patron saint of my child- 
hood? Who, indeed, would play the part of inter- 
mediate deity to my little soul if there were no Santa 
Claus? 

People grown old enough to work out their own 
salvation could not appreciate my helplessness. The 
anxiety I felt did not meet with proper respect. My 
inquiries were either smiled at or answered in a lan- 
guage which was beyond my comprehension, and, if it 
did not confirm my worst fears, it increased my un- 
easiness. 

And then I became wicked like an orphan na- 
tion suddenly bereft of its gods and institutions. My 
faith shrunk as when a morning-glory looks upon the 
sun. I gave up my reindeer with a sigh. I looked 
at the North Pole upon my fear-stained map and 
sneered wisely. If there were no Santa Claus there 
could be no North Pole! I was then well started on 
my way to becoming a logical materialist. 

Carlyle once said that if the stars shone only once 
in a thousand years men would appreciate them more 
than they do. And when I stared at the prosaic 
world about me, sadly reflecting that never again, not 
even in a thousand years, would Santa Claus risk 
his identity to cram a few sweets in my worldly-wise 
stocking, I was like the men who have lost their 
stars forever. 

This doubt of Santa Claus marked the beginning 
of my downfall from the high estate of childhood. 
I was never quite the same afterwards. My good 
fairies stared at me reproachfully from remote dis- 
tances. The funnel of my chimney became com- 
monplace, and I was merely secular—losing sight of 


my divinities one by one as I traveled farther from 
the fireside where Santa Claus performed my first 
miracles. But every man recalls with compassion 
the woeful countenance of the little boy that he used 


to be when he first looked up into the old wise-faced 
world, and asked, anxiously, ‘Father, is there a Santa & 


Claus, really and truly?” 

I was five when a very irreverent sister whispered 
to me, “It is only father.” And oh! the prosaic 
things I have learned in the thirty-five years since 
then! I have surely nearly exhausted all that the 
material world has to teach. 

I have learned from the cynic that Christmas is 
but a profitable sentiment artfully created by men 
who have never joined the Truth in Advertising Club. 
But I feel in my heart that the cynic is wrong. Years 
of experience have inured me to mercantile wiles. I 
can no longer be fooled into the Christmas feeling 
by shop windows. 

The psychologists have said that Chiistmas is 
only another instance of mob psychology. A few 
visionaries, aided by habit, manage to put Christmas 
into vogue each year about the time of the winter 
solstice. The world expects it and therefore suc- 
cumbs to it. I feel in my heart that the psychologist 
is wrong. This mob psychology is nothing but a 
composite of the psychology of those who compose 
the mob. There could not be a Christmas feeling 
in the psychology of the whole if there were not first 
that feeling in the individual hearts of those who 
compose the whole. 

I have walked, too, in the company of the an- 
tiquarian-historian. I have even turned for light to 
the Encyclopedia Brittanica. Here I find that 
Christmas is but the remnant of a dear old Yuletide 
superstition of our simple-hearted Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers. It appears they felt glad when they saw the 
sun turning back again in the heavens with the 
promise of another summer. 

I have wandered far in exile from Childhood’s 
Kingdom for exactly half my life. This year I am 
going back. There will be three little stockings in a 
nursery upstairs waiting to be filled. I have not the 
heart to tell their owners that Santa Claus is a myth, 
that there is no reindeer, and no North Pole all glori- 
ous with children’s toys. I can only express the hope 
that in the years to come, when they find that Santa 
Claus was only father, they will believe that a better 
Santa Claus there never was, 


* * * 


Let Christmas not become a thing 
Merely of merchants’ trafficking, 
Of tinsel, bell and holly wreath 
And surface pleasure, but beneath 
The childish glamour let us find 
Nourishment for soul and mind. 
Let us follow kinder ways 
Through our teeming human maze, 
And help the age of peace to come 
From a dreamer’s martyrdom. 
Madeline Morse. 
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You Taught Them to Pray 


Georgene Bowen 


You taught these babies to clasp their chubby hands, to 

bow their glossy heads and to pray. You taught them how to 
say, “Our Father.” You taught them how to feel gratitude in 
their little hearts and to say, ‘“‘We thank Thee.” 
You have taught not only these babies in the Ohayo Kin- 
dergarten but many hundreds of other children in our Mission 
Kindergartens in Osaka, Shizuoka and Tokyo. If it had not 
been for you they might never have heard of our loving Father. 
They would not have felt the gentle child-caressing hand of 
Christ, nor have learned to love the sweetly influential song, 
“Jesus loves me.” 

It has taken money and prayer, patience and training, self- 
sacrifice and love, to make it possible for these little ones to get 
the Christian training in devotion that we find in this picture. 


It will take limitless patience and perseverance in Japan and 
America to see them through the week, month, year, life-time, 
after this baby prayer is said. 

We can not teach them how to pray and leave them. We 
have led them so far, we must lead them on, and on, and on. 

Let us go into this little scene and find out how it came to be. 
The sunny, attractive Ohayo Kindergarten building in which this 
scene was laid was erected by the loyal Ohio Universalist women. 
The kindergarten teachers who are serving there were themselves 
taken long ago into the warm shelter of the Blackmer Home, where 
they were loved and trained in Christianity by its missionaries, 
sheltered, educated and trained as teachers by the American 
Universalist women over a period of five to nine years. 

The teacher in this picture is Mrs. Mitsu Matsumoto Ike, 
the head Ohayo Kindergarten teacher. She has been so loyal 
- to this work for years that she has made it her life. She has a 
fervent religious spirit and a loving genius with little children 
that makes her an invaluable worker. With patience and tact 
she has gathered little children from the neighborhood around 


Tidamachi into the kindergarten. She has taught them as much 
as possible, but she has tried especially to instill in them some 
of her own devotion. Christian teaching forms a very large part 
of her curriculum. fs 

This little scene might have been enacted in any one of our 
five kindergartens in Japan. At the noontime recess we can see 
them hippity-hopping around on the polished floor in their 
stocking feet (because they have left their shoes at the kinder- 
garten entrance). Little boys with shaven heads and little girls 
with dutch bobs nearly all wear white cotton aprons over their 
kimono, dress, or suit. Some have handkerchiefs pinned to their 
aprons. Around and around they skip and hop, busy about 
nothing, while the teachers gracefully and quietly arrange the 
tables—a tray at each place, a little tin lunch box and a glass of 


milk or a cup of tea on each tray, and just enough tiny chairs to 
place in front of the trays. 

When allis ready, the teacher claps her hands softly and calls 
the children to lunch. ‘‘Are your hands all clean? Hold them 
up high. That’s fine. Then we are ready, aren’t we?” 

Each child finds his place at the table and sits down. The 
teacher says little, but shows reverence and calmness as she bows 
her head and clasps her hands. One by one the little heads drop 
and the active hands find repose in the same attitude as the 
teacher’s. Then comes the prayer. Often the children give it 
themselves in a sweet baby voice: 

“Dear God, we thank Thee for our food. We thank Thee 
for the pretty flowers, and the birds and the sunshine. Make us 
all good children. Amen.’ 

Sometimes the teacher’s voice is heard as she adds other 
thankful thoughts: 

“There are many little boys and girls that haven’t even 
enough to eat. They are hungry while we have enough. Make 
us so careful and so thankful that we do not drop one single grain 
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of rice upon the floor. Many children have not heard of our 
Loving Father. We are so happy because we know. Thank 
you. Amen.” 

Then, with a clatter, off come the little tin box covers and 
out come the metal chop-sticks to go with the boxes of lunch. 
With amazing skill and efficiency the little chop-sticks are plied 
between box and mouth. Two-thirds of the box is packed tight- 
ly with rice, and in the other third, separated by a partition, are 
radish pickles, fish or meat, and vegetables. When not a crumb 
is left the chop-sticks are rinsed in the tea and enclosed in the 
box, the milk is finished, and then they wait until all are through 
to make a little bow and excuse themselves. 

Frequently you hear a little voice say, from force of habit, 
“Gochiso sama.” (I’ve had an honorable feast.) Then off they go 
to get their hats, coats and shoes, bowing again and saying, 
““Good-by, teacher,’’ before they dart out of the door. 

But what about us? Is our duty and responsibility over 
now that the child has said his prayer and gone home? No, we 
must plan what shall come next. We must carry on with these 
children through kindergarten and plan a program of activity 
which will influence them and call them back after they have left 
kindergarten. We must follow them through childhood; walk 
beside them through young manhood and maidenhood; help 
them until they have become strong enough to stand alone and to 
extend their hands to others in Christian love and fellowship. 

We must carry on! 

* * * 


ABBREVIATING CHRIST 


As we approach the season when the word Christmas will be 
written very frequently, let us take the time to write the word 
out in full. We have often been surprised to see in the press, 
magazines and even in our religious journals the use of the sym- 
bol X as an abbreviation for Christ in Christmas. Perhaps it 
would be futile to inaugurate a movement against the use of this 
prevalent, but improper, form. But there are many people who 
seriously object to it. They feel the word should be written out 
in full. It is not only irreverent, but it is not symbolically true. 

Christ died on a Latin cross, the form of which we all know. 
But the cross or symbol X which is used in abbreviating the word 
Christmas is not a Latin cross, but what is vulgarly called Saint 
Andrew’s cross. Our Christmas festival is not a celebration of 
the birth of St. Andrew, worthy as he may be as a saint, but the 
birth of Christ. 

The symbol X also is used to denote an “unknown quantity.” 
Christ may be an “‘unknown quantity” to some people, as he is 
already abbreviated in many human lives, but not so to our real 
Christians. It is evident we should not encourage a symbolism 
which is historically untrue, and which in its use is not only irrev- 
erent, but misleading and even demoralizing in its influence.— 
Dr. Reed in All Souls Pilot, Watertown, N. Y. 

* * * 


THE BIBLE AND SUCCESS 


The Bible, which heads the list of all classics, contains the 
secret of material success in the technical, financial, professional 
or business world, according to Prof. William Lyon Phelps, of 
Yale University. 

To get along in the material world, Professor Phelps de- 
clares in the American Magazine, men and women must first 
know human nature, the true picture of which can be obtained 
only in the Bible or other classics. ‘Practically all men and 
women who have attained positions of distinction and influence, 
have shown qualities other than a capacity for hard work,’ he 
continues. 

Analyzing the Bible to its utmost influence upon the reader, 
Professor Phelps declares that even the important art of table 
etiquette is included in its teachings. 

“We obtain from great literature not only practical guidance 
and ennobling inspiration,’ says Mr. Phelps. ‘‘We learn tact, 
good manners, unselfish consideration. These qualities are the 
secret of genuine popularity. I believe that a prominent cause 
for divorce and for estrangement between man and wife is vul- 
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garity in what are mistakenly called little things. Bad manners 
have quenched the fires of love and killed romance. Above all 
other great works analyzing these subjects, the Bible is the most 
valuable. I believe one may learn more about human nature by 
reading the Bible than by living in New York. For the Bibleisa 
marvelous practical guide for behavior, even in etiquette, even 
in table manners. 

“Tn the great book of Ecclesiasticus, for example, we find 
the following excellent suggestions: ‘If thou sit at a bountiful 
table, be not greedy. Stretch not thine hand whithersoever it 
looketh and thrust it not with him into the dish. Eat as be- 
cometh a man, those things which are set before thee, and devour 
not, lest thou be hated. Leave off first for manners’ sake; and 
be not unsatiable, lest thou offend. When thou sittest among 
many, reach not thine hand out first of all.’ 

“Whatever may be thought of the historical and scientific 
accuracy of the Bible,” says Professor Phelps, ‘““whatever we may 
think of the Garden of Eden and Noah’s flood, there are parts of 
the Bible, such as the Book of Proverbs, which are just as definite- 
ly and accurately true in 1930 as they were when they were first 
written.” 

Professor Phelps believes that Dickens came closer to human 
nature than writers of other classics. He deplores the fact that 
Dickens’ books are called ‘‘works of fiction,”’ for, he says, they are 
really works of eternal truth. Phelps sees in them a lesson for 
ministers. 

“Tf every minister of the Gospel would attentively study the 
characters Chadband and Stiggins, he would learn what not to 
do,’”’ says Professor Phelps. ‘‘He would learn to drop the ‘holy 
tone’ which many ministers use in reading the Bible and in preach- 
ing. He would learn not to state self-evident commonplaces 
as though they were revelations. He would learn never to say 
anything that he did not himself believe. He would learn that 
insincerity is one sure road to failure.” 

* * * 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Chester Grade 


It was in good old New England, and I reluctantly obeyed 
an invitation that summoned me away from there for a season. 
And I sat for a time in the Observation Car. Anda Locomotive 
came up behind to Push. For we had to ascend the Chester 
Grade, and our train was heavy. But with our Locomotive 
pushing and our pulling we Made the Grade. . 

And I remembered that two or three times in the history of 
the world, and on that same Grade, before Brakes were as 
Efficient as they are now, a Locomotive hath gotten away from 
the Steam. For the Train descended the Hill with such Momen- 
tum that albeit the Engineer set all the Brakes he had, and re- 
versed his Machinery so that the Steam worked uphill, the 
mighty pull of Gravitation took it Downhill. Yea, and I came 
rather near to being in one of those Adventures: but that was 
Many long years ago. 

And what was to be seen at that time, laid out in a sorrow- 
ful row in an Orchard at the bottom of the Grade, I need not 
here relate. 

But I have seen something that May have been yet more 
Tragick—I have seen a Man who was Md enough and Big Enough 
and ought to have known better, And albeit Reason and Con- 
science and the Will of God were all working the other way, the 
pull of his Base Nature took him tearing down the track, and I 
will not describe the Wreck which I helped to pick up at the 
bottom. And it was hardly worth saving. 

Wherefore, I desire not that Gravitation be abolished, nor 
Human Nature greatly changed, but that those forces be given 
power of Control that push Life Up the Grade. 

ok * * 

‘“‘What’s wrong with the world, anyway?” asked the first 
pessimist. 

“Too much rope is being used for making cigars and not 
enough to hang gangsters,’”’ growled the other one.—Cincinnati 
Inquirer. 
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The General Convention at Work 


AVAILABLE MEMORIALS AND TRIBUTES 


In the Universalist National Memorial Church 
Washington, D. C. 


Increasingly reports are being received at General Conven- 
tion Headquarters of the favorable impression that Universalists, 
‘visiting the Universalist National Memorial Church, 16th and S 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., are receiving there. The con- 
sensus expressed is that the Memorial Church is much more 
beautiful, exteriorly and interiorly, than the visitors had ex- 
pected to find it, and that it is admirably appropriate in design, 
location and utility features, to enshrine therein the precious 
memories of the clerical and lay founders and leaders of the Uni- 
versalist Church, past and present; and to contain tributes 
erected in honor of beloved pastors who still minister to the needs 
of their people. So it is apparent that Universalists who are so 
fortunate as to have the privilege of visiting our National Me- 
morial Church, find a justifiable pride awakening within them as 
they inspect the edifice and grasp the true significance of this 
representative church of our denomination in our National 
Capital. Some of these, moved with a new sense of devotion to 
pastors and loved ones of blessed memory, with whom they once 
held high fellowship in religious activities and services, are led to 
make inquiries concerning memorials they desire to erect in their 
honor. 

With a view to informing our constituency about the me- 
morials still available for selection and purchase, we have re- 
cently made a survey of the Memorial Church, and are happy to 
be able to share the results of this survey with the officers and 
members of our churches throughout the land. This survey 
shows that there is still opportunity to memorialize many of the 
devoted, faithful church members, of priceless memory, whose 
names are not included among those honored by their friends or 
relatives in our National Church Shrine. 


Memorials Selected but Incompletely Financed 


The survey also revealed the fact that further subscriptions 
are needed to complete the financing of the McGlauflin Memorial 
Window, the C. E. Fisher Memorial Arch, the Shinn Memorial 
Doorway, the Carl Henry Memorial Arch, and the Ebenezer 
Fisher Memorial Arch. Many who had occasion to feel grateful 
toward these departed leaders of our church will wish to share in 
the honor accorded them, and will be glad to assist in clearing up 
the deficit standing against their memorials. 


Available Memorials and Tributes 


Among the more substantial memorials open for selection 
to our people the following are to be noted: one main aisle column, 
one main aisle arch, a pair of organ screens, the baptistry bay 
window group, the chancel doorway, close doorway and the 
doorway at the south of the chancel, one choir seat, two choir 
seat screens (finely carved), one chancel bay (beautifully arched 
and columned), two balcony pews, and three graceful arches in 
Perkins Hall. There are also five windows in the church, the 
Young Peace Tower and the Parish House. In addition to these 
there are ornamental hand-hammered copper lamps in the 
tower vestibule and at the Tower and S Street entrances, eight 
wrought iron lighting pendants in the church auditorium, and 
two lighting pendants in the chapel. Hight other lighting fix- 
tures, in the narthex and the balcony, handwrought and appro- 
priately designed, are also available, in the lower price range. 

Of equal importance with the substantial memorials within 
the church proper, our survey includes eleven rooms in the Parish 
House and the Young Peace Tower that are now open for selec- 
tion. Most of these rooms are in use for purposes of religious 
education, and could appropriately be named as memorials 
to faithful officers of Sunday schools, church schools, notable 
church school classes, and forums of significant service to the 
church. The rooms are of varying size, ranging from the large 


junior room, with its cheerful fireplace, in the vestry of the Parish 
House, the committee room, with its cathedral glass windows 
and the Couden refectory table, in the Young Tower, to the 
smaller departmental and class rooms on the upper floors of the 
Parish House. All of them are actively in use by the various: 
organizations of the church and church school, carrying forward 
a vital service program for the amplifying of the influence of our 
National Memorial Church in Washington, and throughout the 
nation. 


Price Range of Memorials 


To meet the thought of our people in this important con- 
nection, it is to be noted that the price range of available me- 
morials and tributes is within the scope of the financial ability 
of our constituency, and runs from $3,000 for the larger and 
more substantial features of the edifice, to $75 for the lower 
priced group of lighting fixtures in the balcony and narthex, 
but none are lacking in real significance, beauty and use in the 
adornment and service of the church. 


Building Stones 


Applications for Building Stones are frequently received <t 
General Convention Headquarters, these memorials being still 
in popular demand, the price, $10, bringing them within the scope 
of all of our people. Some who have already purchased larzer 
memorials, and wish to perpetuate the names and memory of de= 
voted church officials and associates, have sent in the names 
with their additional contributions, both honoring their friends 
and assisting the Building Committee of the National Memorial 
Church by this augmented giving. It will be of interest to all, 
however, to learn that the Building Stone feature of the National’ 
Memorial Church financing will continue until the financing of 
this central and unquestionably important church is completed. 

By addressing your inquiries concerning memorials to the 
Universalist General Convention Headquarters, 176 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Mass., and stating specifically what you have in 
mind both as to memorial desired and the price you are able and 
willing to pay, using the following form for this purpose, your: 
inquiry will be given immediate attention, and you will be given. 
priority of selection according to date of inquiry. 


The Universalist General Convention, 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me detailed information concerning a memorial’ 


~ Column—Arch — Room — Window — Bay — Doorway — 


Lighting Pendant — Lamp — Lighting Fixture. 


Iam willing to pay approximately ........ for a Memorial 


of the type I have checked above. 


Please designate a Building Stone as a memorial to........ 


(Make your Tribute or Memorial a Christmas gift to. 
some one dear to you.) 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


FROM A TRAVELER IN ENGLAND 


To the Ediior of the Leader: 

William Lyon Phelps says that all those belong to the sare 
fraternity who can not pass a cat without scratching it behind 
the ears. 

Equally true it is, that a sweet bond holds all together who 
respond with their very souls to the flickerings of a wood fire— 
the flame, symbol of learning and the sacred symbol of our Sav- 
jor’s undying love. 

Thank you so much for the happiness your “Cruisings” give 

“to us all. 
B.E. 


* * 


MR. NILES AS EXHIBIT A 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I certainly appreciate the detailed comments made by the 
Rey. Harold H. Niles of Denver, Colorado, on my recent article, 
and really regret the fact that, despite his sincerity, he has be- 
come an unconscious illustration of the very points to which I 
was trying to call attention. His objection to my statement, 
“We count the number of people in the church and try to forget 
the vast number who never attend; we look at our Sunday school 
statistics with pride, but never ask .... why the majority 
do not attend,’ takes the form of ‘“‘pointing with pride” to a 
particular Sunday school and to those who attend, forgetful of 
the greater number who have no interest. The statement that 
‘fa minister lacks contact with the stern realities of life’ brings 
the comment: “This oft-mentioned indictment against the 
ministry puzzles me. What does he mean by stern realities? 
For the life of me I can not understand.”” Evidently Mr. Niles 
does agree with my article! My general contention that the 
average minister is wrapped up in the work inside of his church or 
with his constituency is fully illustrated in the criticism itself, 
which makes no reference to the real problem of the churches— 
the great unreached community. 

Mr. Niles quotes from the article: ‘Furthermore, Mr. Winter 
makes a great deal out of the fact that there are ‘vast numbers 
who do not attend church.’ Granted. I admit it. I recog- 
nize it. I regret it. But that proves nothing against the 
effectiveness of the church.”’ But doesn’t it? Just whyare there 
vast numbers who do not attend church? Why is it true that 
church attendance is dropping to an alarming extent? We need 
to do something more than “admit it,” “regret it,’ and then 
pass on to a pean of praise for our loyal workers in the church and 
school. The question remains stark and sinister—Why? The 
ministry and the laity have too frequently ignored the desperate 
needs of the “‘great unwashed,” and like the priest and the levite 
in the parable passed by on the other side with eyes averted and 
thoughts on the beautiful “worship service” in the Jerusalem 
temple. Man as never before desperately needs and wants 
guidance and help, and yet in increasing numbers people are 
turning away from the church. A careful study of contemporary 
thought will reveal the fact that the church is losing contact with 
humanity. Again I ask—Why? Diagnosis must always pre- 
cede a cure. It is, of course; unpleasant to admit the existence 
of a cancer, but the Christian Science method of “‘denial’’ will 
never effect a cure. 

Any criticism or praise of the medical profession seems to me 
to be entirely beside the point. The simple fact is that by far 
the majority of people go to the doctor when they are physically 
sick and by far the majority of people do not go to the minister 
when they are morally sick. Why? To quote my article again: 
“Tt can mean only one of two things: Either the average man and 
woman has no moral and spiritual problems, or he feels that the 
minister can not help him.” Recently I had occasion to straight- 
en out a problem for a young man, and after the situation had 
been cleared up I remarked: ‘‘You have been attending church 
for years—why didn’t you go to your minister for help long ago?” 


He answered with evident sincerity: ‘‘The fact is, the thought of 
going to him somehow never entered my mind!’’—and it was a 
moral problem! Had it been a physical disease he would have 
gone to the physician. 

If envy is indeed a sin I certainly need to be shriven! What | 
a paradise it must be to work in the Sunday schools of Denver, 
where it can be said of the scholars: “‘Very few (I am glad to say) 
drop out!’ Unfortunately I am familiar only with the general 
religious education situation in New York City, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore, but it is certainly true in these cities that we lose 


our Sunday school scholars just about as fast as we gain them. 


But even if we succeed in holding them, can we say that their 
mere attendance is enough? 
sired character transformation? Is a thorough knowledge of 
the content of the ‘‘Sermon on the Mount” sufficient to inculcate 
its principles into the actual life of the child? Would God the 
matter were so simple! The comparative study of the character 
of those who have attended Sunday school and those who have 
not which was made recently by Hartshorne and May, should 
certainly prevent us from making rash claims for the effectiveness 
of our teaching methods. But aside from these tests, any one 
who intimately knows the adolescent boy and girl knows how easy 
it is for them to have a fine grasp on the essentials of religion, 
but to fail completely when it comes to incorporating them into 
daily life. The supreme test of the effectiveness of our Sunday 
schools is this: Just what difference is there in the life of those 
who have received the instruction and those who have not? We 
would apply the test to Jesus: ‘By their fruits shall ye know 
them.” : 

The ubiquitous ‘‘statistics compiled by prominent judges” 
arewith us again! The best example of “wishful thinking” with 
which I am familiar. The only statistics I have available at 
the present time are from Baltimore, but they are no doubt 
typical of the rest of the country. During the six months from 
October, 1929, to April, 1930, a total of 1,536 children passed 
through the Juvenile Court. In every case an effort was made to 
find their religious affiliation. The results were as follows: 
Hebrew 67, Protestant 886, Roman Catholic 574, unknown 6, 
no religion 3. Of course I realize that some expressed their re- 
ligious preference without really receiving instruction, but after 
every possible allowance has been made the result is still rather 
significant. Truly ‘there are none so blind as those who will 
not see!”’ f 

But even if the ‘‘five per cent” statistics were true they 
would prove nothing. Is it a matter of cause and effect or just 
the fact that the Sunday school would appeal to the type who 
would not run afoul of the law in any case, and that those who 
are anti-socially inclined would be the type who would not at- 
tend our schools? In religious education we need ‘‘control’’ 
groups before we can make dogmatic statements. 

The last paragraph of Mr. Niles’s article can hardly have 
been intended to be taken seriously. My passing reference to the 
fact that such an alternation between the professional ministry 
and manual activities tending to “bring him forcefully into 
contact with the world of reality, and it might bring him into 
closer contact with the Carpenter of Galilee and the tent-maker 
of Tarsus,’’ was, of course, totally divorced from my last para- 
graph, where I pictured the office of the “physician of souls,” 
but even if the ‘‘soul surgeon”’ was leaving his office to work his 
eight-hour shift it would not mean that he would forswear all 
religious work until his time of professional service came around. 
We expect laymen to do religious work after working hours! 

I fully sympathize with Mr. Niles’s exclamation: ‘‘What a 
job that will be!” A feeling of this tremendous increase in the 
scope of the ministry which has been growing through the years 
prompted me to write the article. How much easier it would be 
to be content with preaching and church administration! Truly 
it can be said, ‘‘Who is sufficient for these things!” But the 
very complexity of the task before us will drive us back in hu- 
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mility to the simple Galilean Carpenter “who went about do- 
ing good,” “leaving us an example that we should follow in his 
steps.” 

Recently I clipped a poem from a magazine. Martha Has- 
kell Clark had the psychiatrist in mind when she wrote it, but I 
believe that it applies with equal force to the modern minister: 


One at a time the waiting line lagged by, 

Each with his tale of shattered nerves and life, 

A household servant worn with drudgery; 

A schoolgirl overtaxed, an unloved wife; 

A sullen, frightened youth with sin defiled, 

A fur-wrapped matron fumbling with her glove, 

A sleepless mother mourning for her child, 

A soul-straved spinster hungering for love. 

Pale wraiths of women, gaunt-eyed wrecks of men, 
I saw them pause, and gather heart again. 


To each he gave the best he had to give; 

To one, the age-old master-words, ‘‘I can!”’ 

To one a iresh incentive still to live, 

To one a new-found faith in God—and man. 

But to them all he gave himself unspared, 

Not loftily aloof, nor heedlessly, 

But to the dregs each bitter cup he shared 

And poured them endless wine of sympathy. 

W. Nelson Winter. 

Baltimore, Md, 
% * ok 


CHANGE IN THE IDEA OF GOD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I read the Leader with a great deal of profit. You seem to 
be a reporter-at-large who is observant of the very things I am 
desirous of being informed about—and are not, like so many 
‘Teporters,”’ ignorant of the matter you are sending in and com- 
menting upon. 

Your spoil, from the current scene in the matter of humanism 
(in the narrowly theological, contemporary sense) especially, is 
valuable and brings out often what I seem to get nowhere else. 
I do not quite see why humanism is so invariably pooh-poohed, 
not alone in your individual point of view, but in most of the 
present discussion (e. g., in Knudson’s recent book on God it is 
just barely alluded to on one page—bracketed here with E. 8. 
Ames’s view—a rather cavalier treatment of him, to occur in a 
book of 1930). Itis, surmise, because so many humanists seem 
to go off at half-cock, and delight, small-boy-like, to insist on what 
they do not believe. Especially when they talk as Eliot (if that 
is how he spells his name) did at the May meetings (I read that 
in your paper) considering the personality of God as a blight upon 
theology and even religion, one easily loses patience. But, ig- 
noring the unfortunate ways of antagonizing the older ideas 
of God, and turning aside from all sweeping negatives, we may, 
it seems to me, find much that is positive and significant in the 
thought that the idea of God has to be restated, just as every 
other theological concept has had to be, with the passing of the 
decades. As between the thin, arbitrary assuming of God to be 
an individual like ourselves (Matthew Arnold’s “benevolent old 
gentleman with a flowing white beard just around the corner”’) 
and God as the best in us (and specifically the best that was in 
Jesus), I should choose the latter point of view. And it is in 
their antipathy to such unworthy, small concepts, that the 
humanists go, some of them, so far in their utter repudiation of 
the personality of God. But it is doubtful if they would deny 
the assertion that God is personal—they are so much insisting on 
God as cropping forth in persons. They may call their system, 
with Julian Huxley, ‘religion without revelation,”’ but it is revela- 


tion merely otherwise understood and stated from the way of - 


our fathers. The old way was to start with God as a personality 


_ narrowly conceived and work over to include more and more, so 


that one ends by calling Him ‘‘super-personal,” a sa method of 
expressing that He is not just an individual, exactly. Well, 
‘then, is not the humanist way of starting from the known allow- 


able, though they work in just the opposite direction? I mean 
that we may (perhaps this is not humanism: it would be my per- 
sonal approach anyway) start with Truth and Beauty and Justice 
and Love as any way divine, and work from them to include a 
certain tendency in things thitherward (as in Montague’s ‘‘Be- 
lef Unbound’—a very suggestive little book), and from that 
surmise something (and probably as we grow older more and 
more) of a consciousness inclusive of these. 

Whether this sounds satisfactory or net, and surely these 
restatements of the God-concept are just in the beginning stage, 
it does seem to me that the humanists are the only people who 
just now are active-minded, enthusiastic, pushing ahead and 
pioneering, in the field of theology as it relates to the idea of God. 
There is too much of a tendency to say of a new suggestion in 
this emerging quarter, that it is foolish or ridiculous (cf. what is 
repeated endlessly about Ames’s “Uncle Sam theology’) and 
impossible. As though the idea of God we have always held is, 
must be, the only proper one: everything else is subject to change 
but not that! Ihave written more than you will probably read, 
but I do find something in those humanists which I sympathize 
with, again and again, even though they have some rather super- 
ficial people among them. 

J. H. LeBosquet. 

First Congregational Church, 

Fall River, Mass. 


SYMBOLIC BANNERS FOR THE LIBERAL FAITH 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I have space to appeal to those of your readers who 
may have an interest in art and symbolism in religion? What 
many of our church edifices need, whether of the Gothic, Ro- 
manesque or Colonial type, is the vitalizing touch of color. It 
is true that this is sometimes supplied by the windows, al- 
though often the color combinations and the ideas which they 
express are far from inspirational; but at night the windows are 
valueless, and the pulpit or chancel where the attention is di- 
rected seldom presents the needed visual stimulus to the eye 
and mind. 

To one familiar with the interior of the cathedrals of the 
old world, the immediate suggestion is for symbolic banners, 
adapted to the needs of the liberal faith. There must be many 
in our denomination who have artistic capacity, so that it should 
be possible to work out something of the kind. May I present 
the following as a suggestion, and ask for co-operation? 

Religion has, roughly speaking, two aspects, which may be 
classified as the passive, static or feminine, with the emphasis on 
meditation, tradition, consolation and repose; and the active, 
dynamic or masculine, with stress upon prophecy, inspiration, 
progress and action. Horizontal lines express the first; upright 
lines the second; combined, as both aspects should be in an ade- 
quate expression of religion, the simple equal-armed cross is 
produced, the primitive Christian symbol. Colored red, sym- 
bol of humanity and the blood of sacrifice, and haloed by the 
golden circle, the nimbus of the Universal and the Divine, and © 
we have at once a truly Universalist and Universal symbol as a 
focal point. 

Working along these two lines of the active and. passive 
aspects of faith, will some one suggest a series of designs, simple 
or elaborate, scaled to the dimensional proportions of about four 
by six, utilizing colors with their traditional symbolic values, and 
forms old, new or adapted, which will represent in from four 
to eight banners the vitalizing symbols of Universalism? The 
banners might well be used in the processional and recessional of 
churches with vested choirs; or banked at either side of the 
chancel; or projected at angles to the side walls of the auditorium, 
or from the corners; or from the columns or the base of the vault- 
ing spandrels in Gothic edifices; or in many other ways. 

I shall be happy to co-operate with any interested in this 
project, whether through the columns of the Leader or in per- 
sonal correspondence through 176 Newbury Street, Boston. 

i L. Griswold Williams. 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 
PEACE ON EARTH 


Is it not a circumstance worthy of some notice that Jesus omitted to say, “Blessed are the war makers; 
for they shall be called true patriots?” —The Friend of Peace, 1816. 


The Fight for Peace. 
Editor of The World To-morrow. 
millan. $5.00.) 


The American Pezce Crusade, 1815- 
1860. By Merle E. Curti. (Duke Uni- 
versity Press. $3.50.) 

The name of the first of these books is 
no anomaly. Devere Allen knows that 
those who want to see a peaceful world 
can not have such a boon by asking for it, 
nor by describing it in superlatives of 
praise. They can bring it into being only 
by contending against those who, for one 
reason or another, oppose their effort. 
The struggle, of course, must be one in 
which lovers of peace renounce all weapons 
save those of logic, all campaigns save 
those of suasion, all armament save that 
of fact. But the qualities of a crusader 
will alone carry the peace worker to suc- 
cess. And with personal courage, per- 
severance and an ardent passion for his 
cause must go wisdom and skill in co- 
operating with others, good generalship 
(if we must maintain a figure of speech 
borrowed from war), and tactical ingenuity. 
All this Mr. Allen sees clearly, and with 
such a viewpoint he addresses himself to 
his task. He reiterates the need for ‘‘a 
more drastic opposition to war, the war 
system, and its perpetuators.’’ He be- 
lieves that “‘the supporters of war are the 
ones who must he ever on the moral de- 
fensive,’’ and not they alone but with them 
“the advocates of conventional work for 
peace.” The former must be blamed for 
the destruction wrought by wars they 
have consented to or sought, the latter for 
their ‘general ineffectiveness and their 
almost perpetual confusion.”’ 

The long story of the ‘“‘peace movement”’ 
in this country is told, with a wealth of il- 
lustrative material which has never before 
been assembled. In the early nineteenth 
century Job Scott, David Low Dodge, 
Noah Worcester (prime mover of the 
Massachusetts Peace Society) and William 
Ladd initiated a vigorous effort to show 
the inconsistency between war and the re- 
ligion of Jesus. None of the recent reso- 
lutions of church conferences reveal a 
greater religious urge to peace than the 
declarations and pamphlets issued by 
these men and their associates. How does 
it come about that after a century we have 
to repeat the same challenge? In effect, 
Mr. Allen tells us that compromises are 
responsible for the tragic failure of the 
Christian world to exert a decisive in- 
fluence—such compromises, for example, 


By Devere Allen, 
(Mac- 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be ohtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing Hovse. 


as are involved in taking shelter behind 
the distinction (so unmeaning in prac- 
tise) between “aggressive” and ‘‘defensive”’ 
war. He reviews in a searching way the 
various activities and objectives of peace 
organizations, the efforts for arbitration 
and for closer organic interdependence of 
peoples; and in the course of this survey 
mazhals in a telling way the grim facts 
about the “military juggernaut’’ which is 
crushing the hopes of the world. Statis- 
tics in the mass are seldom effective, but 
the simple fact that in 1820 our people 
spent seventy-three cents per person 
for the army and navy, while in 1927 the 
expenditure per person was five dollars 
and seventy-three cents, suggests more 
than can be conveyed by giving the in- 
crease of totals from seven million to six 
hundred and seventy-nine million dollars. 
“Arms, industry, science, government— 
these are the Four Horsemen which ride 
into a fearsome dawn. They do not ride 
alone. Behind them march eager ranks of 
factless, propagandized, mob-stirred mil- 
lions, goose-stepping to a doom they do 
not see. They do not know it, but they 
too are mobilized.” 

Mr. Allen’s hope lies in those who take a 
thoroughgoing pacifist position, and he 
reviews the part played by conscientious 
objectors in the World War in various 
countries. That twenty-nine radical paci- 
fists (war-tested) were elected to Parlia- 
ment in England in 1929 is a sign of the 
times. England remembered what Captain 
Gwynne pointed out in the House of Com- 
mons in 1917, that the objectors might 
well prove to be “‘the best people to help 
in the fight to make an end of war,” for, 
as Gwynne vent on, “there is one thing 
that nobody can deny them, and that is 
courage, the most difficult form of courage 
in the world, the courage of the individual 
against the crowd .. . . a courage which, 
above all others, makes for freedom.” 

Hope lies in pacifism, says Mr. Allen, 
because it “‘strikes at man power, the in- 
dispensable factor of warfare in all ages,” 
because it challenges conscription, the 
“vast impersonal autocratic system by 
which alone great modern wars are pos- 
sible,” because it can be comprehended by 
the plain, uneducated masses, furnishes a 
dramatic and heroic “equivalent for war’’ 
for valiant servants of humanity, and be- 
cause it enriches the personality of those 
who trust its methods in their dealings with 
others—and for other reasons he enum- 
erates. 

The book does not seem to us to prove 
any case, but it is the most comprehensive 
examination of the complex problems facing 


the peace movement that we have seen; 
it is frank and fearless, visionary, if you 
will, but if it were not visionary it could 
not help us to a warless world; it collects 
data from an amazingly wide field and 
furnishes much important information for 
the use of peace workers. And on the 
basis of the facts thus stated the author 
presents his own contention that nothing 
short of real outlawry of war by govern- 
ments and absolute non-participation by 
individuals can now save the world from 
further catastrophes. 

Dr. Curti’s book is a careful study, fol- 
lowing chronological divisions, of the first 
half century of the American peace move- 
ment. It tells the story of the first or- 
ganizations (three independently formed in 
1815), of the agitation for peace, and of the 
tests to which the movement was put by 
the Oregon and Mexican crises. Then 
come accounts of the Peace Congresses in: 
Brussels, Paris, Frankfort, and London, 


promoted in large measure by the indefati- . 


gable enthusiast Elihu Burritt. The hopes: 
they raised were disappointed by the 
Crimean War, troubles in the Far East, 
and the wars of Italian liberation, while at 
home the anti-slavery movement absorbed 
all new recruits to idealism. 1860 forms a 
natural terminus for the period surveyed 
in this book, for in that year, for the first 
time since 1828, the American Peace So- 


‘ciety failed to obtain a quorum for its 


annual meeting. 

“Hard work with little to show for it’’ 
might be the motto of the book, but the 
work was done by brave pioneers and the 
little that showed is irrelevant by com- 
parison with the foundations they succeed- 
ed in laying, out of sight though they were. 

We shall look with interest for the 
promised work by the same author on 
later periods and phases of the American 
Peace Crusade. 

H.E.B.S. 


* * 


The Turn Toward Peace. By Florence 
B. Boeckel. (Friendship Press. Cloth 
$1.00, paper $.60.) 


Here is a compendium of peace which 
is as readable as a novel, more readable 
than some novels I have seen. Mrs. 
Boeckel has brought to the preparation 
of this book a mind thoroughly acquainted 
with all the facts and influences making 
against and for peace. 

War is arraigned as the destroyer of 
property and life, spiritual and intellectual 
progress, as the negation of all democratic 
ideals, and as a menace to all movements 

(Continued on page 1628) 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl and M. A. Kapp 


THE FUTURE OF THE Y. P. C. U. 
Dorothy Spoerl 


Last week we considered the gradual 
weakening of power that the Young 
People’s Christian Union has been under- 
going of late. This week we will con- 
sider the question of whether or not it has 
accomplished those objectives for which 
it was established. 

A little over a year ago a symposium of 
views as to the purpose of the Young 
People’s Christian Union was conducted 
in this column, the first officers of the 
Union being asked to contribute their im- 
pressions. Of the four one made so 
general a statement that it was impossible 
to decide just what was meant by it. 
These sentences from the other three tend 
to show an agreement on their part: 

“My impression after forty years is 
that the Union remains fundamentally 
the same in ideals, aims, and purposes, 
with the devotional meeting as its corner- 
stone, standing for self-expression in de- 
votion and action in Christian service.”’ 
“Tt is hardly conceivable that the primary 
objective of the Union is different to-day; 
views may differ as to the best ways to 
achieve it; the devotional meeting may not 
be sacrosanct, but it should only be sup- 
planted in the event of essential unanimity 
as to better methods.”’ “The devotional 
meeting became both the growth and the 
strength of the movement.”’ 

Of the group only one suggested the 
social side of the Union’s work. Nene of 
them mentioned the missionary, social 
service, etc., departments. It is evident 
then that one of the prime features to the 
minds of the founders was the devotional 
meeting. 

During the years of its existence the 
Young People’s Christian Union has done 
excellent work through the means of the 
devotional meeting. Through the years 
when the young people’s department of 
the church school, if indeed there was one, 
was studying only biblical material, under 
the leadership of a teacher, with little 
or no chance for the young people to ex- 
press their own ideas, the Union gave a 
much needed outlet for this expression. 
During the years when the public school 
had little or no extra-curricula activity 
the Young People’s Christian Union sup- 
plied opportunity for social and social 
service activity which was of the utmost 
importance. 

But consider the situation as it is to- 
day. I remember when I was national 
president of the Young People’s Christian 
Union receiving letter after letter from 
local unions, saying: “‘We can’t do very 
much in our union because our young 
people have no time for any activity what- 
soever outside of Sunday night. They are 
too busy at school.’”’ I think perhaps it is 


in this that the answer toour question lies. 

The usefulness of the Young People’s 
Christian Union as an organization is be- 
ing outgrown for two reasons: 

1. The religious and spiritual part of its 
work could be better cared for by an ef- 
fective young people’s department in the 
church school. Here, to-day, we are 
teaching a unified course of instruction 
that helps the young people to think of re- 
ligion in terms of the broadest sort of life. 
The young people find here opportunity 


for self-expression, for activity, and for 
thought. They do not need another 
meeting on Sunday evening, in fact they 
might better give the extra evening at 
some other time to a week day session of 
the church school class. 

2. The social and social service phases of 
the work of the Young People’s Christian 
Union are more and more being carried on 
in the public schools. Not only is this 
true, but when carried on in the schools 
it is generally under trained leadership 
where the things are done as they should 
be done, rather than under interested but 
ignorant leadership where irreparable 
damage is often done by wrong methods. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


OUR CLARA BARTON GUILDS 

As we follow the activities of the various 
Guilds from month to month, we see that 
the vision and purpose of our women at 
the General Convention in Worcester, 
Mass., October, 1917, are being fulfilled. 
Through our Clara Barton Guilds our 
young women and girls are uniting in 
Christian service; they are assuming their 
responsibilities in our mission work, both 
at home and in foreign lands; they are de- 
veloping within themselves a keener in- 
terest in mission work and preparing them- 
selves for the future leaders in our work; 
they are loyal supporters of their local 
church, eager to serve when needed. 

There are now over forty Guilds in our 
own land, with the Sunrise Guild in 
Japan, and a membership totaling about 
650. From year to year, of course, the 
membership varies. Local conditions 
change, girls graduate from high school 
and leave home for college, or to accept 
positions elsewhere. But the spirit and 
enthusiasm of the Guild remains the same. 
There is the Junior Guild in Derby Line, 
Vt., carrying on all the activities of the 
older groups. Or the Guild of the Tuttle 
Memorial Church in Minneapolis with 
its splendid report on local charity work, 
sewing for the Children’s Protective So- 
ciety, making layettes for Friendly House, 
as well as larger garments, helping their 
local church financially as well as meeting 
their dues and quotas, and giving all their 
time to work of some kind. Or the Guilds 
at Cincinnati, Woonsocket, and Cambridge 
which plan, among other activities, to 
have special speakers at some of their 
meetings. Or the Providence Guild, pack- 
ing small gifts to send to the girls at the 
Blackmer Home and toys and books for 
the children. The Bangor Guild with 
its course in Red Cross work, with the 
local Red Cross Secretary as instructor, 
and the members on eall for service if 
needed. These are only a few of the worth- 
while activities of our Guilds, and only a 
few Guilds listed, but every Guild is doing 
its part in Christian service. 

Besides the yearly quotas toward the 

.> 


support of the Fresh Air Camp, work at 
Friendly House, and in Japan, and various 
other contributions, the Guilds have dedi- 
cated, the past year, a memorial to Clara 
Barton in the National Memorial Church 
in Washington—a choir stall. 

The past two years there has been a 
friendly contest among the Guilds. Hight- 
een points were listed with a given number 
of credits for each point won. One of the 
points was a Reading Contest. A reward 
was given to the winning Guild, Bangor, 
$10 toward sending a delegate to Summer 
Institute, and to the girl sending in the 
best book report on one of the books read 
in the contest a reward was given. Inthe 
1930 contest each girl reading one book on 
the list will receive a C. B. G. button; to 
each girl reading five books and sending 
in a book review of one book, a C. B. G. 
gold pin will be given. To the winning 
Guild will be given $10, the same as last 
year, toward sending a delegate to North- 
field or Ferry Beach. The contestants 
this year are Mitchellville, Iowa; Bangor, 
Dexter, Guilford, Pittsfield, Maine; Cam- 
bridge, Somerville, Mass.; Woonsocket, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

Have you a group of young women in 
your church who are between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-five who need the 
benefits gained from this spirit of service 
and co-operation which our Guilds are 
giving to their members? Have you a 
church school class of young women who 
are anxious to become an organized class? 
Are there not young women who feel they 
have grown beyond the Y. P. C. U. age, 
and so have drifted out of the church ac- 
tivities, who would be an asset to your 
church if they were organized into such 
a group? 

The church needs its young women, 
The young women need a church, and such 
an organization that gives an opportunity 
for self expression through service. What 
better place than in this organization 
named for a woman of our own faith, a 
woman whose splendid example of self- 
sacrifice and service inspires one with a 
desire to fulfill the purposes of our Guild? 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 
If no set has been received for your 


CHRISTMAS SERVICE 

Arranged by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 
Invocation: 

“The lovely legends of the day; the 
stories and the songs and the half-fairy lore 
that gather around it; the ancient tradi- 
tions of dusky woods and mystic rites; the 
magnificence or simplicity of Christian ob- 
servance, from the Pope celebrating pontif- 
ical high mass at the great altar of St. 
Peter’s, to George Herbert humbly kneeling 
in his rustic church at Bemerton, or to the 
bare service in some missionary chapel 
upon the American frontier; the lighting of 
Christmas trees and hanging up of Christ- 
mas stockings, the profuse giving, the hap- 
py family meetings, the dinner, the game, 
the dance—they are all the natural signs 
and symbols, the flower and fruit, of Christ- 
mas. For Christmas is the day of days 
which declares the universal human con- 
sciousness that peace on earth comes only 
from good will to men.’”’—George W. Curtis. 


Hymn: ““O Come All Ye Faithful.” 


Responsive Reading: 
Leader: You give but little when you give 
of your possessions. 
People: It is when you give of yourself that 
you truly give. 

It is well to give when asked, but it is 
better to give unasked, through under- 
standing. 

And to the open handed the search for one 
who shall receive is joy greater than 
giving. 

And is there ought that thou wouldst 
withhold? All ye have shall some 
day be given. 

Therefore give now, that the season of giv- 
ing may be yours and not your in- 
heritors. 

See first that ye yourself deserve to be a 
giver, and an instrument of giving. 

For in truth it is life that gives unto life: 
while you, who deem yourself a giver, 
are but a witness. 

(From ‘‘The Prophet,’’ Kahlil Gibian.) 
Hymn: “O Little Town of Bethlehem.” 
Prayer: Response: ‘I Would Be True.” 
Hymn: “From the Eastern Mountains.” 
Reading: “Ballad of the Spirit of Christ- 

mas.” 


There was no sorrier man than I, 

(A singing star in the winter night) 
Who saw the Spirit of Christmas die. 
(O every green bough and holly!) 


The spirit of Christmas, year by year, 
Grew thin with horror and pale with fear, 


Pale with fear for the vanishing worth 
Of the Angel Song and the Manger Birth. 


I saw the Spirit shudder and stop 
Before the door of Ye Xmasse Shoppe, 


And the Shoppe was full of trumpery toys, 
Gilded trinkets, and money, and _ noise, 


Hands that were soft and eyes that were 
hard, 
Buying Good Will on a colored card. 


The spirit of Christmas wept to see 
The dollar sign on the lighted tree, 


Never a candle burning dim, 
But placards shrieking: “For Her!” 
Him!” 


“For 


Money flowed in a smothering tide, 
And the spirit of Christmas drooped and 
died, 


And over the snow the wind was cold, 
As the buyers bought and the traders sold. 


Dead the Spirit of Christmas lay, 
And a small child came along that way. 


Proud and happy, the child displayed, 
An awkward gift that her hands had made. 


I am the gladdest of mortal men, 

(A singing star in the winter night) 

Who saw, at the touch of a child of ten, 

The spirit of Christmas live again. 

(O every green bough and holly!) 
Stoddard King. 


Hymn: “Silent Night.” 


* * 


SLOGANS FOR 1931 


The new slogans for 1931 have been dis- 
tributed. On the application card through 
which these sets were secured was an 
opportunity to vote on the continuance or 
discontinuance of this form of service. 
Of 218 persons voting, five votes were ““No”’ 
and the rest in favor of continuance. 
These are some of the comments: “They 
are fine.’ ‘‘We have used them every 
Sunday since the first set came out.”” “A 
talk on the slogan is given each month.” 
““Many thanks to the Association.” ““They 
are appreciated.” ‘‘Find them helpful 
and instructive and look forward to the 
new one each month.”’ 

The set for 1931 was prepared by Rev. 
Edgar R. Walker, president of the Boston 
Sabbath School Union and minister at 
Waltham, Mass. Mr. Walker gave his 
time for the choosing of the sentiments 
and for supervision of the printing. To 
him go the thanks and appreciation of us 
all. : 


' berta Colson. 


school send in your application at once. 
One Unitarian school and three federated 
schools are already on our list. As long 
as they last, the slogans are free for the 
asking. Be prompt if you wish a set. 


* * 


A LETTER THAT CHEERS 


A letter received by Miss Yates includes 
the following encouraging words of ap- 
preciation: 

Dear Miss Yates: 2 
Thank you for telling us about “Th 
Pilgrim Elementary Teacher’ and for 
your other helpful suggestions. You and 
Miss Earle have been very helpful to us. 
We thank you for your interest. We 
have bought some of the books you recom- 

mend. 

Last week our community put on a week 
of intensive Teacher Training as a Com- 
munity School. Rev. Marguerite McIn- 
tyre taught a course in “‘Junior Methods 
in the Church School.” Other teachers 
were supplied by the Baptist and the 
Methodist churches. 

We have been following the suggestions 
in the Superintendent’s loose-leaf note- 
book. Our offering for Japan last Sunday 
is the biggest offering since I came here 
just one year ago. 

Our thanks and best wishes to the 
G.S.S. A. 

M.C. Ward. 

Livermore Falls, Me. 

* * 
FOLKS AND FACTS 


On Oct. 22 a son was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Alexander L. Proske of Denver, 
Colorado. Mrs. Proske was Miss Al- 
Congratulations! — 

The annual Institute sponsored by the 
Boston Sabbath School Union will be held 
at the Church of the Redemption on Sat- 
urday, Jan. 10. The theme is “The Arts 
in Religious Education.’’ The invitation 
to attend is to all interested in church 
school work, and not merely the member 
schools of the Sabbath School Union. 

Mrs. Mary Slaughter Scott spoke on 
“My Impressions jof the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau” at the meeting of the 
Peoria Mission Circle on Dee. 9. 


Mrs. Ruth Dudley of Dexter, Maine, 
entertained Miss Harriet Yates on Dee. 5. 
Miss Yates was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ray Brown at Caribou. 

The G. S. S. A. office was glad to re- 
ceive calls from many of the State Su- 
perintendents during their visit to Boston 
for the Council of Superintendents. 


Mrs. Mildred W. Drew is now director 


of religious education at our church in © 


Hartford, Conn, It is expected that the 
new church will be ready for occupancy 
Feb. 1, 1931. 


‘ 


an! 
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Massachusetts Letter 


In the state of Mas- 
sachusetts there live 
to-day a score and 
more of elderly minis- 
ters of whom any 
church might be proud. 
They are “elder states- 
men’? who have ma- 
tured through enrich- 
ing years. These are 
they whose names in other days were 
conspicuous upon the fronts of live and 
active churches. They wrote for the 
Leader. They officered our organizations. 
They stirred congregations with their 
heroic gospel. 

My contacts with these men have been 
so stimulating that I want the readers 
of the Massachusetts Letters to form or 
renew acquaintance with them, and to see 
why one so greatly admires them. 

Living in his own home on a good street 
in Jamaica Plain is Rey. Francis Willard 
Sprague, recently retired after fifty-one 
years of devoted service. His last regular 
duties were with the church in Marion, 
where he was minister ten years. Sunday 
after Sunday he drove the long trail be- 
tween Greater Boston and his far away 
church, threading his way through the 
traffic of one of the busy thoroughfares to 
the South Shore. Last March Mr. Sprague 
reached the age of seventy-three. Except 
for some bothersome lameness, he is 
vigorously hale. In addition to his pas- 
torates, it will always be remembered that 
Mr. Sprague was secretary of the State 
Convention for eight years, and clerk to 
the trustees of the Publishing House for 
twenty-two years. 

Rev. William H. Morrison, D. D., cele- 
brated the eightieth anniversary of his 
birth at his home in Brockton on Nov. 4. 
Since last May Dr. Morrison has been af- 
flicted with a growth of cataracts on the 
eyes. By an operation this growth has 
been removed from one eye, enabling hm 
to secure light sufficient to find his way a 
bit out of doors and to see the headlines in 
the papers. Even with this, to one who 
has been for many years as active as an 
athlete there is something of the sense of 
imprisonment. Dr. Morrison was born 
in Farmington, Maine, in 1850. He was 
graduated from Westbrook Seminary and 
from both the academic and theological 
departments of Tufts in the days when 
there were no combined five-year courses. 
Dr. and Mrs. Morrison have a charming 
home in the midst of former parishioners. 
As pastor emeritus, he is still minister of 
the Brockton church. The Morrison home 
has also that greatest charm of all, the 
knowledge that from it have gone a fine 
son and aremarkable daughter, William H. 
Morrison, Jr., of New York, and Mrs. 
Grace Morrison Poole, known throughout 


the country as one of the leaders in the 
club work of women. 

It is a great art to grow into the years 
gracefully. Rev. William F. Dusseault of 
Orient Heights, East Boston, understands 
that art. He spends rich hours with his 
books. But he does something equally 
good. “Great benefit has come to me,”’ 
he says, “from work in my rose garden. 
It has given me physical exercise in the 
open air and been a source of health and 
rare pleasure. The work has been very 
largely in the line of research. Many 
prizes and medals have been awarded to 
my roses by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society.”’ Keenly interested in the 
church, Mr. Dusseault is thinking deeply 
of its problems in these uncertain days. 
“T have not lost faith in the mission and 
usefulness and final success of the Un- 
versalist Church. The immediate need is 
renewed loyalty, increased enthusiasm, 
and a firm confidence in our cause and in 
ourselves. Acknowledging the good in all 
churches we need the impulse that comes 
from the conviction that ours is the best.” 
Like some of our other men, Mr. Dusseault 
will long be remembered not alone for his 
eloquent preaching, but for his service to 
the great fraternities of the state and for 
his noteworthy gifts in the office of chap- 
lain to the Massachusetts Legislature. 

Although he has recently entered the 
fourth quarter of a century run, Rev. 
Ezra A. Hoyt of Hingham is physically 
and mentally as alert as one of fifty. In 
evidence of this, note that he has been 
preaching each Sunday lately at a point 
which requires that he leave home at six 
on Sunday morning, while his return is 
not before 10.30 at night, with 165 miles 
of travel thrownin. Hear Mr. Hoyt when 
he says: “‘We do not yet sense the full 
meaning of Universalism. Rightly under- 
stood, it is a battle ery, not a cradle lullaby. 
All sects together have a smaller task than 
Universalists. To present every man per- 
fect in Christ Jesus is the biggest task 
conceivable. Carry on. Carry on. Not 
God alone. Not man alone. But God 
and man working together is the combina- 
tion which wins.” 

In a struggle with an illness which has 
more or less crowded him over to the side 
lines, Rev. Luther Weston Attwood of 
Abington has not lost a particle of his in- 
terest in the game, nor has his spirit waned. 
He has simply given into younger hands 
the more strenuous labors of the pastorate. 
Mr. and Mrs. Attwood have their own 
home, which has as one of its blessings the 
neighborliness of a host of friends amongst 
whom they have lived and labored. Inthe 
two parishes of South Weymouth and 
Abington the Attwoods have put long and 
fruitful years. Is it not just what you 
would expect Weston Attwood to say in 


this statement to the writer: “The faith 
which has nurtured me along the way was 
never more real than now. I regret that 
I have not been able to share it more 
generously with mankind. But I rejoice 
that it is abroad in the world and so much 
a part of the church at large. Notin name, 
for 
““ “What’s in a name? that which we calla 
rose 
By any other name would smell as 
sweet.’ 
Our church is needed, however. Too 
many of our people hold it as a convenience 
rather than as a necessity.” 

Rey. John Vannevar, D. D., of Swamp- 
scott, is slowly improving from a severe 
illness of a year ago. Mentally he is as 
alert as ever, but nerves and muscles do 
not respond as promptly as the keen mind 
desires. After completing his pastorate, 
Dr. Vannevar followed Dr. Bush as li- 
brarian in the Masonic Temple in Boston. 
Even though shut in Dr. Vannevar keeps 
in touch with his brethren through the 
Leader, which he enjoys greatly, and to the 
editor of which he sends congratulations 
on the quality of the paper. ‘‘My regular 
church attendance has been interfered with 
during the past year, much -to my regret, 
for I admire the ministrations of Dr. Rose, 
my pastor, and hate to lose a single ser- 
mon. My faith in some things and some 
men has weakened in my illness, but not 
in the essentials of religion or of what my 
chureh represents.” 

Two or three questions were put to Rev. 
George Lincoln Mason of Orange in re- 
gard to himself and his faith. Here is 
what he said, and this is so fine and fresh 
and up-to-date that it can not be made 
better. Do these sound like the expres- 
sions of an older man? Could the young 
fellow do better in his first fronting of life? 
“Our liberal faith remains satisfactory. 
It meets my mental and spiritual needs. 
While my old ideas of theism have met 
with profound changes, yet this universe 
seems to be more than a mere mechanism. 
There must be eternal purpose over, under 
and through existence. We live in a cos- 
mos, perhaps incomplete, but full of chal- 
lenging glory for that very reason. This 
old world remains a riddle, but it is a world 
unfolding in constant grandeur. Prayer, 
trust, belief and faith still may function, 
but along more intelligent lines. Im- 
mortality? Yes. I am still holding on 
to it as an article of faith. Uncertain as 
to its nature, I am not worrying. This 
belief offers me great comfort. Still I 
think I should go along about the same 
whether believing or not believing, since 
this life in itself should be lived for its 
own highest ethical satisfaction without 
looking for any future reward.” 

Hear now the word of a stalwart: ‘“There 
are turbulent seas rocking the boat of my 
faith, yet\I’am holding fast to the spiritual 
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anchor of my convictions. I do not be- 
lieve, as the old hymn has it, ‘the world is 
but a fleeting show for man’s delusion 
given.’ On the contrary it seems to me 
that the world by a power not ourselves 
was intended as a permanent abode for 
human beings. For untold ages provision 
has been made, on ocean, land, and in 
treasures concealed, for man’s well being 
and happiness. To a reasonable degree, I 
am an optimist. I put a benevolent con- 
struction upon things, and believe it to be 
far better to walk in the light than to stag- 
ger in the darkness of uncertainty and fear. 
I see the changes in religious thought, but 
I refuse to rob myself of the satisfaction 
that love and goodness will finally preduce 
harmony and peace in mankind.’”’ These 
are the expressions of Rev. Edgar W. 
Preble, eighty-six years young. He livesa 
wholesome kind of life in a happy home in 
Charlton. Each Sunday he preaches at 
the Masonic Home, a mile away. Through 
the week he looks after a flock of hens, 
and in season works in a fruitful garden. 
Mr. Preble is a man of public spirit. 
When the day came for it, he was one of 
the organizers of the Federated Church in 
Charlton, urging his own parish to unite 
with the Congregationalists for the greater 
and more nearly permanent welfare of the 
people of the community. 

And here is another octogenarian, only 
three years younger than Mr. Preble. 
This quiet, scholarly man is Rey. Anson 
Titus of Somerville. For three years he 
has been ill, the greater portion of that 
time very ill. He is stronger now and 
shows that strength in a keen and sym- 
pathetic interest in what we, who try to 
run our church affairs, are doing. He fol- 
lows the Leader closely, and one very near 
to him slyly remarks that he has not out- 
grown the Bible. Mr. Titus was grad- 
uated from the old Clinton Liberal In- 
stitute in 1869. Hecame out of the Canton 
Theological Schoo! in 1872. His license 
to preach was signed by Rev. Dolphus 
Skinner. His ordination, in October, 1873, 
was in Oakland, Maine. Through the 
nearly sixty years since that ordination 
Mr. Titus has not only been pastor and 
preacher, he has been editor and lecturer, 
and, above all, an antiquarian examiner 
and genealogist. He was for several years 
assistant editor of that wonderful Uni- 
versalist paper, the Gospel Banner. He 
edited the “Universalist Register.” He 
was a frequent contributor to the Univer- 
salist Quarterly. Besides being an officer 
for a long period in the Universalist His- 
torical Society, he is a life member of the 
New England Historical and Genealogical 
Society. If the unpublished material 
which Mr. Titus has patiently gathered 
could be put into proper and permanent 
form, the story of our church would be 
tremendously enriched. He is, without 
much doubt, better informed and more 
accurately acquainted with our history 
than any one else amongst us. 


Still one more octogenarian is Rev. 
Elbert W. Whitney of Allston. For nearly 
two years now he has been privileged to 
belong to this honored group. Though 
showing the signs of a long and active 
eampaign, Mr. Whitney stands as erect 
and smiling under the weight of his years 
as a young man with only thirty summers. 
Life is sweet, and those about him hear 
frequently the remarks of appreciation 
which come from his tranquil spirit and 
his joy in things as they are. He walks 
out upon the streets near his home and 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Charles H. Emmons and Mrs. 
Emmons celebrated their twenty-third 
wedding anniversary Dec. 11 at their 
home in Somerville, having as guests Rev. 
and Mrs. Anson Titus, who celebrated 
their fifty-seventh wedding anniversary, 
which fell on the same date. 


Rey. Gordon Chilson Reardon met with 
a severe accident while driving his auto- 
mobile Dec. 11. On Dec.12 he was taken 
to the hospital. ‘ 


Miss Harriet Yates of the G. 8S. S. A. 
is having a remarkably interesting ex- 
perience at Caribou in northern Maine. 
Next week we shall publish a letter from 
her. 


Rey. W. C. Harvey of Bethel, Vermont, 
often has been asked to run for the State 
Legislature, but refused until this year, 
when both parties nominated him and he 
received the high honor of a unanimous 
election. 


Mrs. Emma Richardson, who has been 
chairman of a supper committee for twen- 
ty-five years in the church in Malden, 
Mass., has resigned. What a term of ser- 
vice! Who can match it? 


Rev. Clarence R. Skinner, D. D., of 
Tufts, preached in the Church of the 
Unity, Springfield, Nov. 30. 


Dr. Coons, Massachusetts Superin- 
tendent, preached in Canton on Dee. 14. 


Rey. John B. Reardon was the preacher 
in Fitchburg, Mass., on Dee. 14. He sup- 
plies at Marlboro on Dec. 21 and 28. 


Dr. A. W. Grose is supplying the pulpit 
in Foxboro, Mass., on Dec. 14, 21 and 28. 
Dr. Grose preached in Haverhill for Mr. 
Fletcher the morning of Dee. 14. 


Rev. E. L. Noble of Quincy, Mass., was 
the preacher at Marlboro on Dec. 14. He 
will supply at Amesbury on Dee. 21 and 
28 and Jan. 4. 


Rev. O. Whitman Eames has been 
chosen by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion to assist in making a survey at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., with a view to establishing a 
liberal church there. Mr. Eames left 
Springfield, Mass., Nov. 19 and preached 
in Asheville Nov. 23 and 30, and on Dec. 7. 
He conferred with the people interested 


admires the enterprise of the present day. 
He attends the service in Beacon Church, 
Brookline, and finds in the worship and the 
greeting of friends the exhilaration of 
other days. His home is dear, and in the 
attentions of a devoted wife Mr. Whitney 
notes little to shadow the glory of a de- 
clining day. 

Only half the list of our “elder states- 
men’ has been covered in this letter. 
We shall have to complete the story at a 
later date. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


in the movement, broadcast addresses 
each day from Nov. 30 to Dec. 6 inclusive, 
and co-operated with Dr. Horace West- 
wood, who was in charge of a mission 
there during that week. 


Theodore A. Hersey sailed for Europe 
on Saturday, Dec. 6, in company with 
Glenn Waite, a college chumof St. Lawrence 
University. 

Hon. William A. Hastings, a member of 
the Malden church, has been re-elected 
mayor of Malden for 1931. 


Rev. Seth R. Brooks has been invited to 
broadcast on Jan. 15 as guest of the Mas- 


sachusetts State Federation of Women’s 
Club. 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, minister of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church, 
addressed the Monday Evening Club of 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 15, on “‘Private 
Benevolence and Its Limitations.’’ Dr. 
Perkins formerly was president of the 
Associated Charities of Lynn. 


Miss Eleanor Bissell, who spent the past 
summer in Europe, has returned to her 
home in Pasadena, Cal. 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway of All Souls 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., was the guest 
speaker at the New York State Presbyte- 
rian Ministers’ Association meeting in 
New York City on Dee. 1. 

Rev. Harry Adams Hersey of Danbury, 
Conn., visited the Universalist National 
Memorial Church Dec. 11, was a guest at 
the monthly supper, a visitor and speaker 
at the men’s club meeting. 

Prof. Leo R. Lewis of Tufts College led 
the Tufts College Glee Club Dec. 14, in a 
broadcast which featured Dr. Frank Oliver 
Hall. 


Dr. Albert C. Harned, Mus. Doc., or- 
ganist, director of the choir of the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church, an- 
nounces a coast to coast broadcast of his: 
choir Wednesday at 12:30 noon, Dec. 24. 

Rey. Fred A. Line has resigned as pas- 
tor of Central Universalist Church, In- 
dianapolis. The illness of Miss Edith Line, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Line, makes it. 
necessary for the family to seek a warmer, 
drier climate. Mr. Line has received an 
appointment from the American Unitarian 
Association for a three months’ experi- 
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mental pastorate in Phoenix, during which 
time he will make a survey for the A. U. A., 
hold services and see what can be done 
toward establishment and development of 
a liberal movement in Phoenix. 


Dr. Le Grand Powers, of Washington, 
D. C., appears in Volume 4 of the History 
of Minnesota by Folwell, as one of the 
twelve apostles — the men responsible for 
the making of the state. Bishop Whipple 
is the only other clergyman in the list. 
Dr. Powers was the history making Com- 
missioner of Labor of Minnesota. 


Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, acting minister 
of the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York City, preached over the radio 
at 2.30 Sunday afternoon, Dec. 14, from 
WEEI, Boston, in the “Famous Faiths” 
series which has been arranged by Mr. 
Charles W. Burton, director of broad- 
casting of the Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company. Rev. Gordon Chilson Rear- 
don of the First Parish in Saugus, Mass., 
has been assisting Mr. Burton in arranging 
the series. Dr. Hall’s subject was: ““Why I 
am a Universalist.”” The Leader will pub- 
lish the sermon and reprint itin pamphlet 
form. 


Connecticut 

Danbury.—Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, 
pastor. The choir, a volunteer choir of 
twelve to twenty young people under the 
direction of our organist, Miss Grabert, 
has gowned itself effectively and inex- 
pensively, and provided a gown for the 
minister. The Y. P. C. U., one of the few 
having continuous and active existence 
from the early years, has maintained its 
high standard of efficiency. In the spring 
it produced the annual play, rehearsed 
twice a week for a long period and subse- 
‘quently presented in several towns besides 
in Danbury. Delegates were present at 
state and national conventions and at 
summer institutes. Contributions to the 
National Memorial Church have been made, 
‘generous state and national pledges sub- 
scribed and paid and all denominational 
interests supported. A monthly business 
meeting is held with an average attend- 
ance of twenty-five, the men usually in 
the majority, and on a week night. De- 
votional meetings are held regularly. The 
Union held the now famous turkey supper 
the Saturday preceding Thanksgiving, 
with an attendance of more than 200 and a 
substantial profit. On Sunday evening, 
Noy. 23, the Union presented the candle- 
light pageant, “The Consecration of Sir 
Launfal,”’ before a congregation composed 
of Universalists and of young people from 
other churches. The Ladies’ Aid, among 
many enterprises, operated as usual its 
luncheon booth at the Danbury Fair, six 
full days of high activity, and with grati- 
fying financial success. The annual parish 
fair and chicken-pie supper was held Dec. 
5 and 6. The men’s club has been revived 
and reorganized after a period of inaction. 
The pastor’s sermons are published every 


Monday evening in abstract in both eve- 
ning papers and often nearly in full. Our 
church school has made the annual offering 
to the Japan mission. The school enter- 
tained a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the County Council of Religious 
Education. It was represented by dele- 
gates at Ferry Beach and Murray Grove. 
The pastor has spoken before the Rotary 
Club twice and has preached twice in the 
A. M. E. Zion church, and twice at the 
evening service in the Methodist church, 
besides participating twice in the occa- 
sional community preaching services at 
which distinguished out of town guests 
are heard. Pastor and wife have been 
active in temperance and other moral 
welfare lines in the city and county, and 
the pastor’s wife has been elected superin- 
tendent of scientific temperance instruc- 
tion for the County (Fairfield) W. C. T. U. 
The pastor went. to Washington, D. C., to 
represent the Commission on Social Wel- 
fare (Universalist) in a conference of 
thirty-one of the leading temperance and 
moral welfare organizations of the United 
States. 


District of Columbia 


Washington.—Rev. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, D. D., pastor. The National Capital 
Choir of thirty voices, which is the regular 
choir of the National Memorial Church, is 
to broadeast carols on Dec. 24, at 12.30 
noon, over a nation-wide hook up. It will 
be the chief feature of the Christmas cele- 
bration of the National Press Club, to be 
conducted from the club’s headquarters in 
Washington. The broadcasting will prob- 
ably be over both the National and the 
Columbia broadeasting systems. This 
choir, under the leadership of Dr. Albert 
W. Harned, is coming to be regarded as 
one of the outstanding choruses of Wash- 
ington, ranking with the great choir of 
the cathedral at Mt. St. Albans. It formed 
the nucleus of the chorus of two hundred 
voices that sang the choral parts of Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony as given by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra on Dee. 6, a 
performance that was acclaimed by the 
critics as one of the notable musical events 
of the season in Washington. The Na- 
tional Memorial Church is fortunate in 
having a man of Dr. Harned’s skill in 
ensemble work on its staff as Director of 
Music. His conception of music in the 
church service is that of a religious minis- 
try, not a concert performance, and that 
conception is reflected in the mood and 
attitude of his choir. They regard them- 
selves as a body of worshipers leading in 
worship. Dr. Perkins was recently shown 
a letter written by a member of one of our 
prominent churches to a friend after a 
visit to the National Memorial Church, in 
which the writer said: ‘‘The musical service 
has been developed there to a fine art, the 
most perfect we have heard in America, I 
think.” Such a tribute is possible because 
the director and members of the choir 
sympathize and co-operate with the minis- 


ter’s ideals of the church as distinctively a 
place set apart for ‘‘practising the presence 
of God.” 

Massachusetts 


Weymouth.—Rev. Clarence L. Eaton, 
pastor. Our Christmas bazaar was held 
on Friday, Dee. 12. This was under the 
auspices of the parish, with the Ladies’ 
Social Circle co-operating. There was 
whist in the afternoon and a cafeteria sup- 
per in the evening. Our dramatic club 
gave “A Peach of a Family” in the East 
Weymouth Congregational church on 
Dee. 3. They presented “Daddy” for the 
North Weymouth church on Dec. 10. The 
latter play was repeated in the evening of 
Dec. 12, the night of the bazaar. Mr. 
Eaton is at present serving as pastor of 
the Assinippi church, and is meeting with 
real success. 

Cambridge, First.—Rev. Otto S. Raspe, 
pastor. On Nov. 30 the state supervisor, 
Mrs. F. N. Chamberlain, visited our school. 
She found it in good condition. There 
were seventy-three present out of an en- 
rollment of eighty-eight. Dr. Mabel I. 
Emerson of the Grove Hall parish dis- 
cussed before the Mission Circle at its 
recent meeting the study book of the year, 
“A Cloud of Witnesses.’”’ On Dec. 14, 
the standing committee of the parish was 
“at home”’ at the church from 3 to 8 p.m. 
to receive pledges to the support of the 
work. 

Ohio 

Blanchester.—Rev. R. S. Kellerman, 
pastor. Sunday, Dec. 7, in the morning 
the pastor preached a “notable Univer- 
salist sermon’’ from the text, ““Whatsoever 
a man soweth that shall he also reap,’”’ and 
on the topic “The Law of Recompense.”’ 
We have recently discovered a young man 
from Goshen who has a musical and well 
trained baritone voice, whom we have 
engaged to sing for us. He was at his 
best that Sunday. In the evening we held 
the Clinton County declamation peace con- 
test in which four high school students 
contended for the silver medal. The entire 
house was crowded—auditorium, Sunday 
school room, gallery, stairway, and even 
the aisles—with an enthusiastic audience. 
Mr. Kellerman arranged the program and 
presided, he being the county chairman of 
the contest. Our young singer, Galen 
Glancy, added greatly to the enjoyment of 
the occasion. The contestants did them- 
selves great credit. A brief but notable 
address was given by Prof. E. C. Bussert, 
superintendent of schools. Many were 
present from distant parts of the county. 
The local churches gave up their evening 
services to attend. It was a notable and 
worth-while occasion! 


Rhode Island 
Pawtucket.—Rev. George H. Thorburn, 
Jr., pastor. The minister’s office has been 
painted over and looks fine. Congrega- 
tions are keeping up well and many new 
faces are seen every Sunday. We have 
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now engaged an organist of fine ability, 
who served for some years as organist in 
some of the largest churches in England. 
The new soprano in our quartette took 
second place in the Atwater Kent radio 
audition here in Rhode Island. Naturally 
we are very proud of her. Our musical 
programs are very fine. On Thanksgiving 
Sunday ‘The Festal Song” by Edmund 
Turner was given by the quartette and 
“The Story of Bethlehem” by William R. 
Spence will be heard on Christmas Sunday. 
Mr. Thorburn is planning a candlelight 
communion service for Christmas Sunday 
evening and a watch-night service for the 
last day of the year. Our fair was a great 
success. We had to set extra tables to 
accommodate the people who came to the 
supper. An indoor golf course which has 
been purchased for the young people was 
shown. The Women’s Guild has furnished 
some pretty drapes for the windows in the 
social hall and minister’s office. The Mis- 
sion Circle has had some fine programs. 
Mrs. Dorothy Fowler, social service worker 
the Memorial Hospital, Pawtucket, gave 
an interesting talk on her work on Dec. 7. 
Our every member canvass is not over 
yet, but to date we are $1,880 ahead in 
our weekly subscriptions of what we were 
when Mr. Thorburn came to us. Our 
Thanksgiving offering was very good this 
year. The Pawtucket Daily Times is 
carrying long stories about our church. 
Mr. Thorburn’s sermons are reported 
every week, sometimes in full. The Mur- 
’ ray Club has added six new members since 
the season opened. Recently they held a 
bridge party in the social hall and had 
twenty-five tables filled. The Ministers’ 
Union of the Blackstone Valley recently 
appointed two committees, one to consider 
the problem of creating a week day school 
of religious education and also one to con- 
sider the unemployment situation, on 
which Mr. Thorburn is serving. Our 
weekly “newspaper,” “The Clarion,” is 
assisting largely in building up our church. 
* * 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1622) 

for social betterment. National inde- 
pendence is to be replaced by international 
interdependence. Sovereignty is to be 
pooled, not surrendered. Indeed the 
author shows that this has already been 
taking place through the International 
Postal Union, wire and wireless, health, 
weather, oceanic, and other conferences, 
without loss of national identity or dig- 
nity. She forecasts that another war 

will be waged against citizenry. 

Mrs. Boeckel gives a brief but compre- 
hensive history of the settlement of dis- 
putes without recourse to war, and of the 
machinery set up to care for future dif- 
ficulties. An illuminating sidelight on the 
mentality of the United States Senate is 
shown by its repeated obstructionist atti- 
tude toward better understanding. Then 
follows logically a discussion of the forces 


making for a continuation of a war psy- 
chology, which are enumerated as na- 
tionalistic policies, imperialism, population 
and immigration problems and armaments. 

The final chapter is a survey of peace 
organizations, and other groups interested, 
though not organized primarily as peace 
agencies. Valuable suggestions abound 
for the so-called “‘average magn.” Not 
the least valuable part of the book is an 
appendix giving a classified bibliography 
on peace, and the names and addresses of 
about seventy-five peace organizations 
with headquarters in the United States, 
and finally a list of denominational peace 
committees. 

Now we have the busy man’s hand-book 
of peace. 

G. Raymond Booth. 

Friends’ Meeting, 

Toronto, Ont. 

* * 
DR. GILROY AT THE UNIVERSALIST 
CLUB 
(Continued from page 1602) 
gationalist is a Congregationalist because 
it is convenient to be one, or because it 
fits in with his temperament, or because 
it is a broad, free, tolerant church. The 
Congregationalist of to-day lacks that 
positiveness of conviction which made the 
Congregationalists of the past different 
and peculiar. Something like that may be 
true of your group. Too often, liberals 
are almost entirely without conviction, 
without a clear understanding of the goal 
for which they are headed, and without a 
definite program. 

“T feel that I must point out also that 
there is a great lack in fellowship among 
our liberal churches. Some say that our 
need is more organization. Ido not think 
we lack in organization. We lack in the 
spirit of fellowship. Liberals represent 
small divisive forces. They ought to find 
a basis for fellowship or find fellowship 
without a basis. ; 

“Nor can I suppress the feeling that in 
the religious life of to-day and in the re- 
ligious life of the liberal churches as well 
there is a good bit of bluff and a fair 
amount of pretense. We are carrying a 
great deal of superfluous baggage. We 
are carrying it largely because we think 
it is the thing to do. We have got into 
the habit of doing it. I imagine that if 
we were hard put to it to define the inner 
core of our faith, practically all Christians 
would find that that core was relatively 
simple. If hard pressed to say for what 
they would be willing to give their lives 
and to put into words the great essentials, 
they would get down to a basis that would 
bring them close to their fellow men. In 
our liberal churches especially, if we got 
down to bedrock in faith and conviction, 
we should find large numbers of people 
standing on that same bedrock with whom 
we could find fellowship. We lack imag- 
ination to see what other men believe. 
We lack ability to get down to that bed- 


getting together worth while. 


rock and discover where our brother men 
really stand. Even between your group 
and ours there is not real understanding. 
Always since I have known Universalists 
I have felt that they did not realize that 
there are a great mass of Congregationalists 
who are as liberal in their fundamental 
convictions as Universalists themselves. 


In the 900,000 and more Congregational- _ 


ists of the United States, I dare say that 
there is a group of Universalists larger 
than the whole Universalist Church which 
will go as far as any of you will go, and in 
many cases farther. How many Uni- 
versalists understand that? On the other 
hand, among our Congregationalists there 
are many that do not realize how essen- 
tially Universalists belong to the fellow- 
ship of the Congregational Church. If we 
will only get away from pretense and down 
to the bedrock of reality, these questions 
of co-operation and unity and union will 
settle themselves. I believe much is 
possible along the line of co-operation, and 
much also along the line of federation, be- 
tween your church and ours. But federa— 
tion does not mean your going out of 
business. 

“The old idea of fellowship was that: 
you could get fellowship only on the basis 
of intellectual agreement. That is not 
true. What is the great thing in our 
liberalism? It is that man is free. Man 
is independent in his outlook and can pur- 
sue his separate investigations and bring 
back his independent contribution. The 
moment you try to bring men together on 
the basis of intellectual agreement you 
destroy the very thing that makes the 
‘Whenever 
you tend to unite liberals on any basis 
that shuts the door to their independent 
investigations, the whole thing becomes 
one vast futility. It is our power to disa- 
gree that ought to bring us together. It 
is our difference that ought to unite us. 
There is so much of our liberalism which 
we think is broad which is exceedingly 
narrow. Wedo not rub up enough against 
liberals who differ from us to really find 
out what liberalism is. Therefore, there 
would be advantages in bringing closer 
together, within a working federation if it 
were possible, liberal churches that are 
unlike each other. 

“The great difficulty of the movement 
that was begun a few years ago to bring 
closer together the Congregational and 
the Universalist Churches was that we 
were working from the top down. There 
was no real comprehension in the rank and 
file of what wasinvolved. That movement 
collapsed largely because of its own 
weight. When you analyze the proposi- 
tion, is it not amazing that Christian 
people find it so hard to get together? 
We often get together here in Boston 
around a table to discuss new books. 
Represented in our fellowship there are 
liberals and fundamentalists, high church 
Anglicans and low church Anglicans, every 
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conceivable variety of religious experi- 
ence and theological conviction. We can 
get together on the basis of our human 
interests, but we can not get together on 
the basis of our fundamental Christian 
interests. When we try to get around 
the table and commemorate the life of one 
who gave as his highest message love to 
God and love to man, we fail. 

“This truth we ought to realize: We 
can have as much fellowship as we want, 
at least as individuals. In plain, common 
sense ways, we can get together. ‘Is thy 
heart right? Give me thy hand.’ ”’ 
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Rey. Herbert Barnes is minister * 
of the Church of the Divine Unity, * 
Neweastle-on-Tyne, England. 

Rey. F. C. Hoggarth is a graduate 
of London University. He has 
been in the ministry of the Metho- 
dist Church in England for more 
than twenty years. He isa frequent 
contributor to periodicals both in 
England and America. 

Rev. Norman D. Fletcher went 
directly from St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity and Canton Theological 
School to the important Universal- 
ist church at Haverhill, Mass., and 
has succeeded admirably there. 
The article in this issue shows a 
side of Mr. Fletcher which his in- 
timate friends have always known, 
but which has not been recognized 
always by the general public. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 


By vote of the Association no meetings 
will be held Dec. 22, Dec. 29 and Jan. 5. 

The programs previous to Lent will be 
particularly interesting and _ profitable, 
the speakers being Dr. Harold Marshall, 
Dr. Bruce Brotherston of Tufts, Dr. 
Frederic W. Perkins of Washington, Dr. 
Albert C. Knudson of Boston University, 
and Dr. William E. Gilroy of the Congrega- 
tionalist. 

* * 


THE UNION MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The Union Ministers’ Meeting, under 
the auspices of the Greater Boston Federa- 
tion of Churches, was held Monday morn- 
ing, Dec. 8, in the Church of the New Jeru- 
salem. Rey. George Lyman Paine pre- 
sided and the devotional services were led 
by Rev. David N. Beach, minister of the 
Payson Park Congregational Church. 

In introducing the speaker, Rev. Kirby 

_ Page of New York, editor of the World 
To-morrow, Mr. Paine said that the 
speaker would give his answer to the ques- 
tion, ““What shall the churches do about 
national defense and war?” and added that 
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if Mr. Page could answer that question to 
our complete satisfaction he would do a 
great piece of work, since we all realize 
that we are divided between two loyalties, 
one to the state and the other to God. 

“Why is it,” asked Mr. Page, “that good 
people consciously do evil? Much of the 
suffering and tragedy of the world comes 
through good pople who do not mean to do 
wrong. Most of the great evils of the past 
have been upheld and blest by the church, 
sometimes for centuries. Human slavery 
was nurtured by the church for more than 
eighteen hundred years. 

“There is a whole long background 
that helps us to understand why the 
church has so constantly and almost uni- 
versally blessed war. We talk about the 
conversion of Constantine to Christian- 
ity. What really happened was the cap- 
ture of the church by the state, which 
appropriated the symbols of Christianity 
for its own secular and imperial ends. 
The Crusades were characterized by some 
of the most terrible barbarities in history, 
as was the case in the later religious wars 
between Catholics and Protestants. In 
modern times we have had nationalistic 
wars blessed by the churches; indeed, 
there has not been a war for a thousand 
years that has not been blessed by a ma- 
jority of the churches on both sides, im- 
partially and consistently. 

“Tf this were merely history we could 


afford to forget it, but we are faced to-day 


with a life-and-death crisis for us and our 
children. We are still living in a world 
full of infinite possibilities of imminent 
calamity. An increasing number of people 
loathe war and are willing to do anything 
except to think how to keep out of it. We 
stumble and stagger into war because we 
are not willing to do the kind of thinking 
that will prevent it. 

“Tet me repeat, with all the emphasis at 
my command, as the result of what I have 
myself seen and heard in going around 
the world, that we are faced by imminent 
possibilities that may become realities 
overnight. Many of the informed and 
thoughtful Europeans believe that at any 
time within the next ten years we may 
have a crisis which will precipitate another 
world war. If we are going to be ready 
to deal with that crisis when it comes, it 
will be because we face now the essential 
steps and move with the greatest possible 
speed. 

“What are these essential steps? 

“First, we must speed up the pace at 
which the world is being organized on a 
basis for peace. We are moving, but not 
moving fast enough. We must create a 
technique for a peaceable settlement of 
the issues out of which war grows. We 
must support conciliation treaties, the 
World Court, the League of Nations, Pan- 
American Union, and all other organizations 
and movements based on the thesis that 
the issues between nations can be settled 
without war. Unless we go much faster 
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than we have been doing we shall come 
up to the brink of another 1914 unpre- 
pared. 

“Second, we must create on a vaster 
scale the will to peace, a determination to 
keep peace and not merely to keep out of 
war. To do that we must tear down the 
walls of misunderstandimg and prejudice 
and ill-will which now keep peoples apart. 

“Third, we must remove the most fla- 
grant and imminent causes of war. A 
further readjustment of war debts must be 
effected immediately, or within five years 
we shall have a critical European crisis 
over debts and reparations which we can 
not possibly escape. Out of one hundred 
professors of international law interviewed 
on the subject only three maintained the 
theory of sole German guilt. Yet the 
whole reparations structure in the Treaty 
of Versailles rests upon that. The at- 
tempt to maintain that settlement is to 
make disaster certain. 

“TInsuch asituation the Christian Church 
must find its voice or it will have no in- 
fluence on the long future. We must 
abandon the doctrine that property rights 
are supreme and to be protected at all 
costs. Only now are we learning that we 
were almost carried into war with England 
in 1916 because not until now has our De- 
partment of State dared tell us how near 
we were to fighting Great Britain over 
our property rights before we finally en- 
tered the war as the ally of Great Britain 
against Germany. 

“Fourth, we must hasten the task of 
tearing down the war system. As long as 
nations are armed to the teeth nations 
will always be on the verge of war. If 
the Kellogg-Briand Treaty means what it 
says, when it declares that ‘the signatories 
agree never to seek a settlement of any 
dispute, whatever its nature or origin, 
except by pacific means,’ and we remember 
that that treaty has been ratified by prac- 
tically all the civilized world, then what 
reason is there for nations going on act- 
ing as though they had never signed that 
treaty, or else that it is only another scrap 
of paper? 

“The church ought to roll up a tidal 
wave of insistence that our nation and 
other nations must mean what they have 
already said. We need, therefore, to 
make a drastic and immediate cut in 
armaments. And when the church de- 
mands that it will come. 

“Finally, we must get the churches out 
of the war system. If we could only do 
that, there would not be enough vitality 
left in the war system to survive. We 
have learned that war is so ineffective and 
futile and suicidal that another world war 
would mean starvation and death for 
countless millions of women and children; 
that war itself is so obviously opposed to 
everything Jesus taught of the Fatherhood 
of God and the Brotherhood of Man that 
no real Christian can fail to realize that 
war is the most ghastly repudiation of 
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everything we profess, and therefore our 
-worst sin. If we can do that I grant you 
that we may still have some wars; but we 
shall most certainly have a great and 
catastrophic war if we do not do it. We 
may fail, but that is no reason for not try- 
ing. We may be beaten, but the essence 
of Christianity is its ability to perform 
miracles. The church has survived by 
its ability to do the impossible. Here is 
its supreme challenge, perhaps its last 
opportunity. If the churches of America 
fail we are done for, and we shall have war 
on a gigantic scale in our lifetime.” 


* * 


NEW YORK STATE Y. P. C. U. 


The annual convention of the New York 
State Y. P. C. U. was held at Buffalo, Nov. 
28-30. A banquet and a short, snappy 
business meeting Friday night set off the 
fireworks. The program for Saturday in- 
cluded the main business meeting, a 
luncheon, a trip to the Falls, and a dance 
in the evening, which was a huge success. 
The convention was concluded Sunday 
with church services conducted by Rev. 
Max Kapp and Dr. F. C. Leining, and a 
dinner Sunday afternoon. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: Naomi M. Wilkin, presi- 
dent; Gertrude Vincent, vice-president; 
Jeffrey Campbell, secretary; Leander Walk- 
er, treasurer. 

If the Executive Board and the conven- 
tion are any indication, New York State 
ought to have a very successful Y. P. C. U. 
year. 

* * 
NEW HAMPSHIRE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
CONVENTION 


A state-wide conference was held by the 
Executive Board of the New Hampshire 
Sunday School Association in Concord, 
on Noy. 24. Delegates from nine of the 
thirteen church schools in the state were 
present. The General Sunday School 
Association was represented by Miss 
Harriet Yates, field worker, and Rev. 
Weston A. Cate, director. 

The president said: “The purpose of 
this meeting is to have a frank discussion 
of the conditions and problems that exist 
in the local schools, with the ultimate con- 
clusion of something that can be logically 
presented to a field worker for solution.” 
To insure attendance the Executive Board 
voted to pay the transportation expenses 
of delegates. 

Mrs. Sarah M. Mercer of the Executive 
Board reported on the work of the New 
Hampshire Council of Religious Educa- 
tion and its relation to the church school. 
She made it very clear that if our church 
schools would only take advantage of the 
opportunity presented to them by this 
organization of which we are a part, and be 
represented at the county conventions 
and training school, also at some one of 
the sectional conventions which are held 


each year, many of our problems would be 
solved. 
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Miss Harriet Yates gave a very helpful 
talk on the Church School Curriculum. 
Miss Yates, though a stranger to nearly 
every one present, soon demonstrated an 
understanding of our problems and an 
ability and willingness to help solve them. 

It was the decision of the conference 
that we secure Miss Yates as field worker 
if possible. 

It was voted that the Sunday School 
Association request the State Convention 
to give us a hearing concerning the matter 
of sharing the expense of a field worker in 
the state. 

It was recommended at the State Con- 
vention that the policy of paying one half 
the expense of two persons from each 
church school to any near-by summer in- 
stitute be continued, also that the Sunday 
School Association send a delegate to the 
Convention of the General Sunday School 
Association in Buffalo, and if advisable to 
the next convention of the International 
Council of Religious Education. 

It is the opinion of the Executive Board 
that this conference was well worth while, 
and that with a knowledge of the exist- 
ing conditions in the various church 
schools and the interest demonstrated by 
the delegates present much good work 
will be accomplished this year. 

Alice M. Stevens, 
State Secretary. 


* * 


AN ACCIDENT IN HOOPESTON 


A letter from Rey. Harold A. Lumsden, 
of Hoopeston, Ill., contained the following 
paragraph: 

“Mrs. Estella Cromer had a bad fall 
Sunday night. She fell downstairs and in 
the fall tore the ligaments of both feet, 
and suffers greatly. Her sister, Mrs. Beall 
of Chicago, is with her.”’ 

Mrs. Cromer is a loyal and active mem- 
ber of the Hoopeston Universalist church, 
as are her sisters, Mrs. Florence Trego 
and Mrs. A. M. Earl. 


* * 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUB DINNER 


The Congregational Club holds its din- 
ner meeting with us on Tuesday, Dec. 16. 
The speaker will be Rev. William L. 
Sullivan, D. D., a distinguished Unitarian 
minister in Philadelphia. The holding of 
this meeting at our church reminds us 
again of the broad fellowship which the club 
has shown in inviting to membership 
parishioners of the Universalist and Uni- 
tarian churches of the city. A number of 
our people have joined. More would be 
welcome. The four meetings held each 
year are for fellowship and inspiration, and 
are well worth while. The presence of a 
large number of our Universalist people 
would be a gracious recognition of the 
broad spirit which prompted the widening 
the membership of the club. Mrs. Mc- 
Glauflin is the representative of our 
church on the Membership Committee, 
and will be glad to receive additional ap- 
plications. Miss Bonner is chairman of 
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the Hospitality Committee. Let us show 
our hospitality not only by the excellent 
dinner which the Ladies’ Aid will serve, 
but also by the personal presence of a good 
number of our people.—Bulletin National 
Church, Washington. 


Notices 
INDIANA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Indiana Fellowship Committee will meet in 
the Universalist church at Logansport at 2 p..m., on 
Dee. 30, for the purpose of examining W. G. Dotter- 
er, candidate for ordination to the Universalist 
ministry. 

Forest Woods, Secretary. 
ee 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Received on transfer from Vermont Rev. W. A. 
Kelley. Transfers issued to Revs. Charles Butter- 
worth and Sidney J. Willis to Massachusetts. Li- 
censes as lay preachers renewed to James E. Phi- 
loon and Dr. George M. Twitchell. 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


Wanted—All kinds. Booklet free. 
MEADOR PUBLISHING CO., 
27 Beach St., Boston, Mass. 


SONGS OF CHEER 
JULIAN Scene 
Price $2.00 


A privately printed collection of the choicest 
poems that found such ready acceptance and wide 
appreciation during the author’s lifetime. 


A limited number of copies may be obtained from 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 
Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 
New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 
Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 309 WallSt. ¢ 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 

Send to any address above for circular. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. | 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. ; 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 


ae 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 
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Educational 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses Isading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Join Our Christmas Club 


Our Christmas Club is composed of Missionary Universalists. 


They are giving their friends fifty-two Christmas remembrances, 


one each week for a whole year. 


All that is necessary is to send your friend’s name and two dollars 


and a half to the Leader office. 


A special Christmas message in your name will be sent your riend 
saying that The Christian Leader will come from you for a whole year. 


_ Join the Leader Christmas Club NOW! 


Yuletide Store! 


and gift satisfaction. 


THANK You! 


E wish to thank the public for our 

recognition as New England’s Great 
Such a reputation is founded on the 
accumulated faith of 79 Christmas seasons of gift service 
Once again we are at your service 
with gifts endless in variety, trustworthy in quality, rea- 
sonable in price and as up-to-date as Christmas 1930! 


JORDAN MARSH COMPANY 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


see 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOO? 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respect! v« 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Set nr 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo? 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instruetors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit af 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruetion provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franktin, Afass. 


Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSLS: Business Admin stration, 
Accountiny, Fxecutive Secretarial, tteno- 
graphic, Office Man.gem nt, Normal 
Commercial, Bookxeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, ab'e faculty, mocern 
«qui>ment, new bvui'ding. Gr du_tes 
placed. For Catalo: ue write 

F. H. BUKDE?T, Preside nt 


156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 


HE CHRISTIAN LEADER Dee. 20, 1980 


Universalist 
European Good Will 


Sailing from Tour Returning from 
Montreal Cherbourg 
June r7th 1931 Aug. 21st 


Object — __ 
To carry cheer to isolated Universalists in Great 


Britain and to pave the way for Universalism among 
the Free Christians of Continental Europe. 


We shall see — 

The scenic beauties of the St. Lawrence Valley, 
Scotland, rural England, Holland, Belgium, German 
Rhineland and the Black Forest, Czeckoslovakia, 
Austrian Tyrol, Italy and the Italian lakes, Switzer- 
land and France. The great capitals will yield their 
wealth of artistic treasures and the charm of old 
world ways, 


We shall meet — 
Many of the great ° 
leaders of British and ‘fon 
European thought, like 
Lloyd George and “Now 
President Masaryk, ae 
who will talk to sid Ask your munister 
group onpressing prob- : ; 
lems of politics, eco- for full information 
nomics, sociology and 
ici or address 


We shall bring home — Mr. C. J. White, 
Souvenirs of things we M gr, Travel Dept., 


have seen; of great men : 
and women we have American Express 


met and heard; gifts for Cs 5 2: Rae i 
ae . 


loved ones; but above 


all New Faith in Uni- ington St., Chicago, 
versalism as a World i 
Church for World Illinois. 


Service. 


